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FTER the traveler has seen 
A Nikko, he is more than ever 

impressed with the fame of 

those two great artist-warriors, 
Iyeyasu and Iyemitsu, who made Nik- 
ko the glory of art that it is, and who 
now sleep in their splendid bronze 
tombs under the dark cryptomerias. 
That they chose so enchanting a set- 
ting for the temples and their graves 
1s as Clear as evidence of their love of 


beauty as are the multifarious gildings 
and carvings and colorings of those 
imposing shrines of Shintoism. 

The guide books will tell you that 
the time to see Nikko, at its best, is 
in October, when the maples on the 
mountainside above the Daiyagawa 
are changing from green to red and 
yellow and brown. The day that Gen 
San and I chose for our visit, how- 
ever, was one full of sunshine in early 
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June. The greyish-green summits of 


Nyoho san and Akanagi san showed 
faintly through a thin mist, and the 
fresh, vivid green of the wooded hills 
and the fields made one 
spring at its height. 


think of 
Quite the most 
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honor the festival is held, were al- 
most unknown, their very names with- 
out significance, but to any Japanese 
boy they are identified with the 
proudest achievements of the old 
Japan. Iyeyasu was the greatest of 





Pageant of the three Sacred Palanquins passing through the 
Temple of Iyeyasu; Shinto musicians in foreground. 


favorable time it seemed for the fes- 
tival of the Three Sacred Palanquins 
which we had come to see. 

To me, at that time, the careers of 
these three famous heroes, Iyeyasu, 
Iyemitsu and Yoritomo, in whose 


those feudal lords, who centuries ago 
usurped the power of the Mikados, 
the real rulers of Japan, though al- 
lowing them to retain the empty 
honors in their court in Kyoto. In the 
year 1600 Iyeyasu succeeded in over- 
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throwing the ruling shogun, as these 
military chiefs were called, and 
founded the powerful house of Tok- 
ugawa. He ruled wisely but despoti- 
cally for many years and was suc- 
ceeded by his son and grandson. He 


the third shogun, and the hero of an 
older day, Yoritomo, are worshipped 
as divine. Every year, in June, the 
three golden palaquins containing 
their spirits are carried through the 
temple grounds to a pavilion above 














Another section of the pageant of the Three Sacred Palanquins 
in. Temple of Iyeyasu, Nikko, Japan. 


built the city of Tokyo and its famous 
palace, and at his death his ashes 
were brought to Nikko and interred 
with great pomp on the hillside over- 
looking the temples. And there he 
and his illustrious grandson Iyemitsu, 


the river, where a rich banquet is 
served to them; temple women dance 
for their diversion; and the queer, 
old musical instruments are played to 
please their ears as if they were still 
in the flesh. This curious survival 
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Nimon Gate, entrance to the Tem- 
ple of Iyeqasu, Nikko, Japan. 


from the long ago brings the for- 
eigner and Japanese alike to Nikko, 
the one to sate his curiosity, and the 
other to show his reverence for three 
national heroes. 

It was six o’clock when my Japan- 
ese companion and I left the inn in 
Tokyo, where we had spent the night, 
to take the train at Ueyno Station for 
two hundred mile.journey to the north 
to Nikko. The sun was just coming up 
and a haze lay over the great city. 
There was no use thinking of break- 
fast, as there was no foreign restau- 
rant anywhere near, and I had no ap- 
petite for Japanese food at that hour. 
I decided, therefore, that I would fast 
until I reached Nikko. There was a 
large crowd at the station waiting for 
the train, as this festival is one that 
always draws large numbers of Japan- 
ese as well as foreigners. I was the 
only foreigner, however, in our sec- 
ond class compartment. There were 
the usual talkative Japanese men, 
consuming large numbers of cigar- 


ettes, and looking eminently comfort- 
able in their voluminous silk kimonos 
and cloaks. With them were their 
shy little wives, constantly engaged in 
caring for their numerous children. 
The latter all proceeded to kick off 
their clogs and crouch on the seats 
with their feet tucked under them, 
eyeing me now and then with a half- 
curious, half-frightened air. 

We were soon rushing through the 
narrow streets of the city, with the 
dense woods of Ueyno Park on the 
left. After a little while we were 
in the suburbs, with gardens and 
groves of trees everywhere, and tiny 
little unpainted houses showing above 
high evergreen hedges. Then we 
came to the rice fields where the sheets 
of water enclosed by the irregular 
dykes of green turf reflected the dark 
green trees and clumps of bamboo and 
the misty sky. At a small town, the 
train stopped, and every one bought 
boxes of food and pots of tea. Be- 
fore long I was famished, and at the 
first station I bought a box of Jap- 
anese bento. In it was a mess of boiled 
rice and a jumble of pickled turnips, 
stewed mushrooms, cold omelette, 
spiced beans, seaweed, and indescrib- 
able things which were untouched. 

In another hour we were in the 
midst of a farming district, with fields 
of waving grain on either side and low 
wooded hills in the distance. At nine 
o’clock we arrived at Utsonomiya, a 
charming little village, where one gets 
one’s first view of the mountains, and 
where the long lines of cryptomeria 
trees begin. Here we changed to 
another train. Among the passengers 
in the new car was a handsome, white- 
haired old man, with almost Roman 
features, piercing black eyes, and a 
waving white mustache. His appear- 
ance and manner constantly drew at- 
tention. He was as picturesque as a 
figure in a Japanese color-print. He 
wore a gray silk kimono and a gray 
silk cloak, and his two-toed white 
socks were spotless. At intervals he 
took out a large book and chanted 
something in a voice that was exceed- 
ingly musical. 
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We were gradually getting up into 
the mountains; the trees were becom- 
ing more numerous, and the vegeta- 
tion was of an intense, spring-like 
greenness. Here and there farmers 
were ploughing the rich black soil of 
the rice fields. Everywhere one 
looked one saw towering above the 
other trees and shrubbery the long 
lines of cedars for which Nikko is 
famed. In the distance were ranges 
of the most beautiful mountains I had 
ever seen. The atmospheric effect on 
these great velvety masses was magi- 
cal. They looked as if they must be 
the outposts of a dream world and 
would soon dissolve in the mist about 
them. The whole of the valley that 
narrows up gradually to the ravine 
in which Nikko lies was like a vast 
park, 

On a fair day, the lovely tree-clad 
islet of Enoshima with the blue-green 
waters of Kamakura Bay flashing be- 
yond it and a whitish-blue sky over- 
head is a sight that always stands out 
vividly in my memories of Japan; so, 
too, is the panorama of snow-mantled 
Fuji and beyond from the Hakone 
mountains a thing of beauty; there are 
places along the Inland Sea, like the 
shrine of Miyajima, or Mississippi, 
Bay, near Yokohama, that for sheer 
loveliness one would travel far to find 
equalled. But when I review in mem- 
ory the scenes of greatest charm in 
Japan I always recall first my visit to 
Nikko, and my wonder and delight 
when I stepped from the train and 
saw before me at the end of the long 
narrow street the towering peaks of 
Nyoho san, Omango san and Akan- 
agi san against a misty blue sky with 
the loveliest of green hills rising below 
them out of the dense cedar forests 
of the temple grounds. Never had I 
beheld such a scene of ethereal 
beauty. Here and there in the dis- 
tance through a cleft in the maple- 
covered hillsides was the long gleam- 
ing line of a waterfall. Everywhere 
could be heard the sound of rushing 
mountain torrents and the roar of the 
wind through the mighty trees. After 
the humid atmosphere of Yokohama, 





Bronze lanterns in the temple yard, 
a gift of the King of Holland. 


the crisp, bracing air from the moun- 
tains refreshed one like wine. 

Nikko is like all Japanese towns in 
that it does not allow itself to mar the 
beauty of its environs. The tiny un- 
painted shops and weather-worn 
houses that line the long road-way 
from the . station to the temple 
grounds, half hidden in the dense 
greenery, do not in any way detract 
from the charm of the surrounding 
country. They seem to furnish an 
element of picturesqueness that 
would otherwise be lacking. The 
fronts of these shops are adorned with 
all kinds of beautiful wares, rich furs 
from Siberia and Hokkaido, carved 
ivories in myriad designs and count- 
less articles in hard wood and leather 
and metal. 

The cloister-like dignity and calm 
that brood over the temple enclosure 
on the other side of the Daiyagawa 
seem to communicate some of their 
qualities to this little mountain ham- 
let and its people. In their dealings 
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with the tourist there is none of the 
importunate volubility that one en- 
counters in shopkeepers of Enoshima 
and elsewhere. The Nikko merchant 
is polite and deferential at all times 
and he will take all possible means 
to please and oblige, as -if he feels 
that in some way he must uphold the 
high tradition of his ancient town. 
Foreign influences have not made very 
much headway in this isolated place, 
at least in the external aspects of 
things, and that quaintness that pre- 
vades all essentially Japanese com- 
municities is here more marked per- 
haps than in any other part of the 
Empire, with the possible exception 
of Kyoto. 

The roadway along which we 
passed on the way to the hotel was 
thronged that beautiful June day 
with a motley crowd of Japanese, 
come to witness the temple cere- 
monies. Everywhere were swarms of 


children of every size and age, garbed 


in gaily flowered kimonos. They 
scattered this way and that when my 
kurumaya shouted to them to make 
way as he hurried along, and they 
turned and laughted, showing their 
white teeth and tossed back their 
mops of glossy black hair. We 
passed bronzed and weary farmers, 
dressed in dark blue, with huge 
flat straw hats on their heads. Their 
faces were streaming with perspira- 
tion and they breathed hard as they 
dragged along their ponderous carts 
loaded with baskets of vegetables 
and fruit. Coming down the road 
toward us was a string of plump 
shaggy-haired horses with high fan- 
tastic pack-saddles laden with straw 
bags of copper ore from the mines 
over near Chuzenji. Leading them 
were sturdy little men, who stared 
at me dully out of their small ex- 
pressionless faces. A  mild-faced 
Buddhist passed us, his voluminous 
robes flowing in the wind. Over his 
shoulder he wore a broad scarf of 
gold brocade. Behind him, loitering 
slowly along, was a band of pilgrims 
in spotless white. They wore tiny 
bells at their waists and wide straw 
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rain hats. They stopped in front of 
each of the shops and played plain- 
tive airs on their bamboo flutes. 

We were disappointed to find that 
we could not be accommodated at 
either of the foreign hotels. On ac- 
count of the pageant to be given in 
the temple grounds on the following 
day, all of the rooms had been re- 
served by tourists from Tokyo and 
Yokohama. It was fortunate that Gen 
San had decided to accompany me, for 
we were now obliged to look for 
rooms in the Japanese inns, and I 
should have never have been able to 
deal with the bland proprietors of 
these hostelries alone. 

When we had at last settled the 
question of our lodging place, we 
decided to walk to Lake Chuzenji 
that afternoon, so that we might de- 
vote the following day to the temples. 
The road from Nikko to Chuzenji lies 
along the banks of the Daiyagawa, a 
small, turbulent stream that roars and 
foams over massive basaltic rocks in 
its course that was once the bed of a 
glacier. On one side are hills cov- 
ered to the summits with young maple 
trees that at a distance have all the 
delicate grace of ferns. When the 
breeze strikes them, they sway gen- 
tly, giving the hillside the effect of 
flowing water. Everywhere amidst 
the green are bits of color, the gor- 
geous blossoms of the scarlet and 
crimson azaleas, and here and there 
we saw where the wild wistaria had 
festooned its purple flowers over the 
tree-tops. On our side of the river 
the wooded hills were gradually lost 
in the steep slopes of the mountains 
beyond. It had seemed impossible 
that the latter could retain their ethe- 
real aspect when one should come 
near to them, but when one gazed up 
at the imposing peaks that rose into 
the misty sky, one was quite thrilled 
by their noble beauty. 

I shall always remember the little 
roadside village of Futamiya, which 
we entered after an hour’s tramp, for 
here is was that Gen San hired our 
guide, who was to furnish so large a 
measure of our enjoyment of the out- 
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ing. To the traveling public he was 
simply an humble kurumaya, licensed 
by the police of Nikko to carry pas- 
sengers in his glittering new kuruma, 
of which he seemed exceedingly 
proud. He wore his license number on 
the front of his old round hat, and 
on a tag fastened on the back of his 
cloak. To me, however, he was Sei- 
hei San, one of the most winning fel- 
lows that ever I met among all the 
smiling sons of Nippon. He had none 
of the stupid heaviness and avarice of 
the average kurumaya. There was a 
look of high intelligence in his genial, 
frank countenance. His physique and 
carriage were those of the athletic 
youth, and he had a courtly air that 


was in marked contrast with his cheap ° 


dress of dark blue cotton cloth. He 
could speak not a word of English, 
but chatted with Gen San constanly, 
by which means I learnea all the leg- 
ends and stories about this charming 
region he knew so well. He could 
tell us where all the finest views could 
be had, and the shortest way to reach 
them. While we panted along the 
steep roads and mopped the perspira- 
tion from our foreheads, he kept up 
his ryhthmic step with not the least 
sign of fatigue. 

We had now come to the steep 
climb up the mountainside toward 
Chuzenji, and were clambering over 
huge boulders and the roots of giant 
trees, while Seihei ahead of us was 
going up the slope in great leaps like 
a wood sprite, stopping now and then 
to offer us assistance, or to bend back 
the boughs of trees that we might 
pass. We were getting into a thick 
tangle of laurels and oaks, and at 
intervals through a cleared space we 
saw far below us the glittering thread 
of the river, and the zigzag of the road 
along which we had lately come. In 
another hour we had gained the crest 
of the steep, fatiguing mountainside, 
and were walking in a lovely wood 
of oaks, young maples and birches, 
and great bushes of crimson and white 
azaleas. Underneath was a thick car- 
pet of dried leaves, and here and 
there patches of emerald green moss 


and lichen. Our good natured guide 
seemed quite as disappointed as our- 
selves when we arrived at the far- 
famed Kegon waterfall, and found 
that it was quite dry, but the view of 
the fern-covered gorge was hardly less 
beautiful. . 

We did not tarry long at Chuzenji, 
lovely as is that sheet of water. It 
was getting late, and there was a chill 
in the air now that the sun was de- 
clining; besides, we had accepted the 
offer of our guide to lead us to the 
Urami waterfall, some distance from 
the main road. We were a long time 
in reaching it, for the path wound 
in and out among the dark pines and 
maples; indeed, we should never have 
found it without Seihei’s help. The 
beauty of this waterfall as we saw it 
in the gathering twilight, was worth all 
the time and effort it cost us, and 
more than compensated for our disap- 
pointment in not seeing the lovely 
Kegon-no-taki. It was dusk when we 
rounded the last turn of the road, and 
saw at the end of the dark gorge the 
white column of the falls as it poured 
itself over the curve in the ledge into 
the peol below. From the walls of 
the gorge other streamlets gushed out 
that ended in clouds of spray that the 
wind carried down toward us. There 
was something spectral about this 
waterfall in its settings of soft black- 
ness. The old woman at the rest house 
near by where we stayed for a short 
time, brought out tea and cakes and 
broke off a spray of wistaria, and with 
a low bow presented it to me. 

We left Urami somewhat reluctantly 
and followed our guide down the road 
in the direction of Futamiya. The 
shadows were now stealing over 
things and the lights were beginning to 
come out behind the paper windows of 
the little farmhouses along the road- 
side. At the tram-car station we set- 
tled our account with Seihei, giving 
him an extra fee and the apples out of 
our lunch box, and received from him 
one of his courtliest bows and an ap- 
preciative “Arigato, arigato,” (Thanks 
thanks.) So, with a foreign hand- 
shake, which he did somewhat awk- 











The colossal bronze statue of Buddha. 


wardly, but very smilingly, we each 


said “Sayonara,” and with a last low 


bow he disappeared in the darkness. 
* * * * 


Seen from a distance, with the great 
moss-flecked trunks of the cedars par- 
tially screening and their branches 
casting a deep shade over them, Nik- 
ko’s temples impress one curiously as 
being more like the retreat of some 
pleasure-loving prince than time mel- 
lowed edifices, where solemn and 
austere religious rites are performed. 
The effect of impermanence is height- 
ened, no doubt, by the number and size 
of the various buildings and the lack 
of a definite plan in their grouping. 
One has to traverse the three broad 
terraces on the hillside of the temple 
grounds and pass through the ornate 
Yomeimon Gate at the top of the 
gentle slope before he sees anything 
of the temple proper hidden away in a 
labyrinth of carved and lacquered 
galleries. But one decides finally that 
this lack of symmetry is only another 
of those mysterious incongruities that 
one encounters sooner or later in all 
things Japanese; an Oriental evasion 
which one can discern, but not com- 
prehend. 


One has, however, only to pass 
through the Gate ot the Two Kings, at 
the head ot the stately avenue leading 
to the temple enclosure, to conceive 
the true character of these amazing 
buildings and to come under the spell 
which the artists of the long ago have 
wrought for the admiration of art lov- 
ers the worlds over. One can under- 
stand now why pilgrims will travel 
from far distant places for the oppor- 
tunity of praying at these forest-girt 
shrines. Nothing could be more sooth- 
ing to the troubled heart than the peace 
and beauty that pervade these lovely 
terraces. It is as if they were but the 
symbols of that spiritual peace and 
beauty that the white-robed brothers 
in the temples above have perhaps 
found, and to which they fain would 
lead the wanderer. 

The steps of the Niomon Gate, at 
the head of the main avenue, beyond 
the lovely five storied pagoda, were 
crowded with pilgrims patiently wait- 
ing for admission when my companion 
and myself arrived there. The thin 
haze that had hung across the sky 
and caused us to fear that the pageant 
might be marred by rain, had disap- 
peared, and the sunlight filtered down 
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through the thick branches of the trees 
making spots of brightness on the 
stones of the court. In front of the 
gaudy red and gold arch at the top 
of the steps a small boy in antique 
costume of crimson and brown was 
using all his strength in the beating of 
a fantastic drum, an announcement to 
the participants in the pageant to make 
ready. Gen San and I joined a small 
party of pious, work-worn people, led 
by a guide who spoke no English, so 
that Gen San was obliged to translate 
all the information for me. 

If there is little harmony in the 
grouping of the temple buildings, there 
is certainly harmony in the design and 
coloring. The temple go-downs and 
the quaint drum-towers, like the tem- 
ples themselves, have high pitched, 
gray tiled roofs, flaring up at the cor- 
ners with a lightness and grace of 
papier mache, and the pediments of 
the gables are a maze of colored 
carvings in high relief of flowers and 


birds in a setting of dull gold. The 
exterior walls are all dull red, with 
splashes of green and purple and gold 
along the carved surfaces under the 


eaves. Bands of carved brass extend 
across all joinings and beam-ends. 

We came first to a low, much deco- 
rated building, with a high, carved 
gable and a heavy tiled roof spotted 
with the gold three leafed crest of the 
Tokugawas. It was, Gen San informed 
me, the sacred stable in which the 
great Iyeyasu’s horse is kept in an- 
ticipation of his coming; and in that 
section with the three grated door- 
ways was a Stall that was as modern 
and prosaic as any in the world. Over 
each of the openings on the front of 
this curious building was a carved 
panel of the famous sacred monkeys, 
expressing in their attitudes the wis- 
dom of avoiding seeing, speaking and 
hearing evil. 

At the edge of the terrace, under 
the trees, where the moss has made a 
thick, delicate carpet, and the water 
from the heights trickles down, we saw 
the holy font, a deep stone basin with 
a heavy tiled roof over it supported 
by twelve beautifully carved pillars of 
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white stone. The face of this fan- 
tastic pavilion was a marvel of ex- 
quisite tracery with a panel in high re- 
lief between the pillars in front. All 
the joinings were covered with strips 
of copper, now a rich green. With 
the wooden dippers lying in the water, 
our Japanese companions proceeded 
to make ready for their entrance into 
the temples by washing their hands 
and rinsing their mouths. 

To my mind, the most beautiful of 
all the terraces is the second and 
smallest. Here are some noble trees 
throwing deep shadows over the 
quaint drum-towers and lanterns on 
either side of the wide flagged pave- 
ment. The towers are of brilliant red 
lacquer with high bases sloping in to a 
frail balcony above which the colored 
carvings show like cloisonne. The 
roofs are of gray tile, flaring out at the 
corners like all the others, tipped here 
and there with bright gilt. Just in 
front of the tower on the left is a 
curious revolving bronze lantern, under 
a canopy of stone. This, and the sim- 
ilar one near the stone railing that. 
separates this terrace from the one be- 
low, were the gifts of the King of 
Holland more than two centuries ago, 
and are interesting relics of the days 
when the Dutch were the only for- 
eigners who could trade in Japan. 
The massive stone lanterns along the 
enbankment near by were presented 
by the proud daimyos of the long ago. 
Facing on this courtyard is a big red- 
lacquered building in outward appear- 
ance much like the others. In its large 
gallery many of Iyeyasu’s belongings, 
chests, swords, bronzes—even his ki- 
monos and pipes—may be seen. 

At the portico of the Buddhist tem- 
ple, which stands opposite this mu- 
seum, we again removed our shoes and 
entered the great dim hall. While our 
Japanese friends knelt on the bright, 
thick-matted floor and clapped their 
hands softly to summon the god, or 
threw themselves forward on their out- 
spread hands in prayerful petition to 
the Lord Buddha enthroned behind the 
metal lilies and lights above, Gen San 
and I feasted our eyes on the green and 
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bronze panels of the walls and the in- 
genious carvings of the pillars and 
roof beams wrought in shades of old 
copper with splashes of crimson and 
gold. 

One has entered the heart of Nikko, 
and has, as the old maxim declares, 
earned his right to use the word kekko 
(beautiful) when he reaches the head 
of the last flight of worn steps and 
passes through the white and gold 
splendor of the King’s Gate and enters 
the courtyard of the sanctuary of Iye- 
yasu, a marvel of carved and gilded 
walls. And yet nowhere so much as in 
this same brilliant quadrangle, where 
the magic hand of the artist has 
wrought its greatest wonders in lac- 
quer and bronze and stone is contrasted 
more vividly the calm and eternal se- 
curity of nature—symbolized by the 
mighty cryptomerias on the hillside 
above—and the transitoriness of all 
that comes from man’s hands. 

Fully to comprehend the amazing 
craftsmanship of Nikko’s treasures, 
one must be himself an artist and live 
among these marvels, as the great 
painter La Farge did, studying patient- 
ly and lovingly each painting and carv- 
ing and joining that the worker of long 
ago just as patiently and lovingly 
brought into being. 

Gold must have been the favorite 
color of the great Lord Iyeyasu. At 
any rate gold predominates in the dec- 
oration of the crowning glory of the 
temple enclosure. Golden are the 
glistening lacquer columns that mark 
off the wall spaces, and golden are the 
backgrounds of the carved panels of 
the frieze and the painted monsters 
that ramp over the walls below. Be- 
tween the columns opposite the portico 
the bamboo curtains that shut off the 
view into the vestibule before the 
sanctury are covered with gilt, and the 
silk that binds them and the heavy 
pendant silk tassels are all of bright 
yellow. The few brass candlesticks 
and vessels grouped in front of the 
middle curtain, which is all that the 
austere Shintoist ritual allows, add to 
this harmony in gold. The only con- 
trasting colors are the thin lines of 
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green and crimson in geometrical de- 
signs on the lacquered cross-beams and 
the brilliant plumage of the painted 
birds between the beams of the gilded 
ceiling. The green, red and purple 
robes of the thirty-six poets, whose 
portraits adorn the walls, are like so 
many jewels in this perfect golden set- 
ting. 

Our Japanese friends were evidently 
not followers of Shinto; at least they 
did not prostrate themselves before the 
sanctuary, but stared about at the su- 
perb walls and the silken streamers 
that hung from the ceiling, listening 
somewhat stolidly to the explanations 
of the guide. Later, when we went in- 
to the inner chamber, on the other side 
of the gilded curtains, where one sees 
the closed doors of the sanctuary, these 
dull country people accepted with 
alacrity the holy sake which the white 
robed priest proffered us in tiny bowls 
of lacquer. 

Hardly less magnificent than the 
temple of Iyeyasu is the temple of his 
grandson, the Shogun Iyemitsu, which 
lies buried under the great trees on the 
opposite side of the ravine. A wonder 
of old-ivory lacquer and gold is the 
main apartment, its walls and ceilings 
wrought over with gilt carvings as 
delicate as filigree. In it are some ex- 
quisite manuscript-cases, brass candle- 
sticks, drum-frames and curious brass 
lanterns that the Dutch traders pre- 
sented to the temple two hundred years 
ago. There is less of the spectacular in 
the decoration of this shrine of the 
third shogun. That over elaboration, so 
evident in the larger temple is absent 
here, and as a result a finer harmony 
and elegance has been achieved. 

The withered old priest sitting on 
the floor behind a low table, his 
snowy cloak billowing about him, be- 
gan a stream of explanations in Japan- 
ese of the temple and. its contents. Be- 
fore we took our departure he and Gen 
San got on the friendliest of terms and 
the old man showed us some of the 
temple treasures in the room beyond. 

After two hours of wandering 
through halls and courtyards and gal- 
leries more gorgeous than any Al- 
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Nikko Hotel, Nikko, Japan. 


ladin’s lamp could have conjured up, 
one began to grow weary of these ac- 
cumulated splenders. The mind could 
no longer take in the amazing facility 
of the artist and artizan and the eyes 
became dulled to the new wonders that 
were constantly dissipating earlier im- 
pressions. For the last hour we had 
heard the beating of drums at the gate 
of the first terrace with the occasional 
boom of a deep-toned gong and the 
sharp cries of many men giving orders, 
and we knew that the preparations for 
the pageant were in progress. Gen San 
and I made our way back through the 
courtyards with a sense of relief, quite 
willing to exchange man’s artificial 
grandeurs for the simplicity of nature. 
If the souls of Iyeyasu, Iyemitsu and 
Yoritomo could have looked out from 
their gold-lacquered palanquins at the 
fantastic throng that filled the court- 
yard of the Futa-ara temple that bright 
June morning, they would doubtless 
have been thrilled by the magnificent 


spectacle presented by the scores of 
quaintly garbed men who were pre- 
paring to honor them. To these three 
heroes of many battles there would 
perhaps have been something familiar 
in the Samurai warrior’ glittering 
armor of black-lacquer and gilt and 
under-dress of dark blue and orange 
silk, ponderous winged helmets of 
brass and long steel lances. These 
and the other men who strolled about 
the grounds in their warriors’ dress of 
an earlier time, their waist-bands stuck 
thick with antique swords, were no 
more related to the life of today than 
were the gilded old poets in the 
temples above. 

From our station on an embankment 
near the great granite forii, fronting 
on the plaza below the Niomon Gate, 
Gen San and I saw the Futa-ara 
temple. What we saw first was a 
forest of tall poles topped with sacred 
emblems in brass and fluttering ban- 
ners; and soon the shimmering line, 
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like a gigantic many-colored dragon, 
emerged from the deep path between 
the trees and moved slowly across the 
plaza and down the wide avenue to- 
ward the river. At the head of the 
column were men dressed in cloaks of 
pale-green, with voluminous trousers of 
blue gathered in at the ankles. On 
their heads they wore the ancient rain 
hats and at their waists were fine old 
swords like those the curio dealers sell 
in Tokyo. Behind these picturesque 
figures were others similarly clad in 
cloaks of old rose and tall head- 
dresses of dark brocade. Next to them 
" ‘was a company of small boys in long 
robes of vivid red silk embroidered in 
gold, and on their heads were ‘all orna- 
ments of brass and artificial flowers. 
There followed a grotesque red and 
green dragon, a hundred feet in length, 
with fierce bulging eyes and a jaw 
that worked up and down savagely. 
This monster was borne on the 
shoulders of two score of men, and 


their measured step gave it a curious 
effect of crawling above the heads of 
the crowd on either side of the road- 
way. Following this was a long line of 
men garbed in snug fitting trousers of 
gray cloth and cloaks of bright crim- 


son. They wore lacquer masks repre- 
senting evil faces, which gave them a 
hideous aspect. Behind them were 
thirty small boys in costumes of brown 
to represent monkeys, which, with the 
masks they wore, gave them an appear- 
ance strikingly like animals. Sacred 
drums and bells, on lacquered plat- 
forms, were carried past at intervals, 
and now and then a priest held aloft 
the strips of sacred paper from the 
temple. 

In what seemed a never-ending, 
glittering line were companies of men 
in costumes as rich in color and tex- 
ture and as fantastic in design as the 
figures in a rare old kakemono. In the 
midst of the stream of colors that 
swept past us the brass helmet and 
arms of the gorgeous trope of samura 
warriors flashed back the sunlight. 

Until the priests came into view, 
riding their richly caparisoned horses, 
one might have thought the procession 
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was merely a carnival spectacle to set 
off the beauty of the Nikko forest. But 
the sight of these men whose sad, 
austere faces showed their devotion to 
a life of prayer and contemplation re- 
minded one that to them, at least, this 
was a religious ceremony of deep 
solemnity. Quite the most spectacular 
feature of the pageant they made in 
their voluminous cloaks of bright 
colored silks wrought over with pat- 
terns in gold and curious black caps 
with long streamers dangling behind. 
Their numerous attendants and stand- 
ard-bearers on either side, in their fine 
old costumes, completed this picture of 
an older time. 

The shouting ceased and a silence 
swept over the throng as the priests 
rode slowly past, and when the rever- 
beration of the gongs in the temple 
court above had died away among the 
trees we heard the shrill piping of the 
Shinto musicians rising and falling in 
a weird harmony that was as mournful 
as a dirge and was more saddening as 
it grew fainter. And now from the 
narrow pathway opposite us we heard 
the shouts of the bearers of the three 
sacred palanquins, and out into the 
plaza came the company of white- 
robed, black-capped, men with their 
burden of gleaming gold-lacquer. 
“Banzai!” they cried again, hold- 
ing aloft the gaudy receptacles of the 
souls of Nikko’s mighty dead; and the 
Japanese in the crowd jerked off their 
hats and cheered the noisy groups. 
The din lasted until the procession had 
passed, and then the space around the 
gray old torii below us became a mass 
of swarming humanity working its way 
down to the pavilion near the river. 
There, in a courtyard decorated for the 
occasion, the offering of a feast to the 
spirits in the palanquins was held and 
many a savory dish was placed on the 
table before them with much kneeling 
and bowing and chanting by the as- 
sembled priests. The dancers from the 
temple went through their curious steps 
and the six Shinto pipers played for 
the delectation of these old shoguns 
who have now become as gods. 

After a time Gen San and I wearied 
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of this meaningless pantomine and _ the colors of the temples above. We 
wandered back to revel in the beauties had seen Nikko, shrine alike of the 
of the splendid forest, where the sha- pious Shintoist and the lover of beauty, 
dows were lowering, turning the deep- and we could now use the word “beau- 
green branches to black and dimming _ tiful.” 
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The squirrels gathered their winter store 
Near the school house by the road. 
The dry leaves whirled on its sagging floor, 
Through its windows the red haws glowed. 
And you were seven, and a wild-wood rose, 
As you paused by my desk near the door, 
And showed me—not minding my ragged clothes, 
How two and one made four. 


Satin-smooth was each nut-brown curl, 
Dainty and white were your frocks alway. 
You were the Judge’s little girl, 
My father worked “‘by the day.” 
Shamed, and reluctant, my sun-burnt feet, 
Were steered to the waiting school house door. 
They laughed—the others—but you were sweet, 
And you said that two and one made four. 


Friendly, and soft, were your dove-gray eyes, 
Square the set of your dimpled chin. 
My numb heart woke with a glad surprise, 
And opened, trembling, to take you in. 
You never cared that your frock was fine, 
While my legs were scratched and my bare feet sore. 
You laid your soft little hand on mine, 
And two and one made four. 


You broke the laws of your caste, that day. 
(They were made to be broken by hearts like yours.) 
And the lesson you taught in your dear child’s way, 
Sank deep, and through time and change endures. 
Grim, the long-drawn struggle, the testing dire 
I have fought to a finish—thank God, it’s o’er; 
And I know, where there’s courage to walk through fire, 
Two and one may be stretched to four. 


And I shall go back to you dear, to-day. 
To the spot where the school house used to stand; 
I shall look, once more, in your eyes of gray, 
I shall clasp in my own your faithful hand. 
But I could fall down on bended knee; 
It seems a miracle, more and more. 
That you ever could care for a chap like me, 
That two and one could with you make four. 
ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 
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Bridge of Difficulties on the early Panama railroad. 


(From an old print.) 


Across the Isthmus in 53 


By Elbridge Colby 


American novelist, made two 

trips to Panama. The second 

was more properly to the Isth- 
mus of Darian with the ill fated ex- 
pedition of Lieutenant Strain in 1854. 
But on the first of September, 1852, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
sent Winthrop to Panama as cashier 
and ticket clerk. Many long letters 
were written home from the Isthmus, 
telling picturesque and interesting de- 
tails of the life about him, of his own 
occasional sickness, and of the bene- 
ficial influence on his character of 
“direct contact with men,” by which 
he hoped to be “disciplined into dis- 
cretion and self-command.” But after 
a few months he became dissatisfied 
with his place, and left for San Fran- 
cisco on board the California the 8th 
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of March, 1853. Winthrop was quite 
impressed with the industry, the en- 
terprise and the activity of the thriv- 
ing town by the Golden Gate, and 
spared no praise of the Pacific Coast 
in his letters to his mother in the 
East. 

On the 17th of April he wrote: “You 
need not be surprised to see me at 
home towards autumn, if I should 
come home across the plains or by 
Mexico.” He traveled then to the 
north; visited Portland and Oregon, 
and explored about the Columbia 
River, which he spoke of as “a great 
broad massive stream, whose scenery 
has a breadth and a wild, powerful ef- 
fect every way worthy of it.” He 
grew very enthusiastic about Oregon, 
“a grand field for a man who is either 
a world in himself or can have his 
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Surveyors of °’53 had their troubles locatimg a route —From an old print 


own world about him.” He met there 
a Kentucky pioneer, a _ surveyor to 
whom he straightway took a fancy, and 
wrote: “I am off across the plains, and 
may return home that way. Hurrah 
for freedom and the wild life!” Some 
time was spent traveling about Van- 
couver’s Island, the Umpgua River, 
and Oregon; and then, about the end 
of August, he “mounted a fresh horse 
and went galloping along across the 
continent.” 

But we hurry along too fast. Ina 
book published at Boston in 1862 
(“The Canoe and the Saddle”) Win- 
throp devoted the last seventy-five 
pages to a recital of his adventures on 
the Isthmus, under the title of “Isth- 
miana,” and these adventures, written 
in clear and living descriptive language 
are interesting to us of the Twentieth 
Century, who have seen and known a 
different Panama. To go over the 
many letters written home, and to take 
them in conjunction with the narrative 


in “Isthmiana” is to get a splendid pic- 
ture of Panama sixty years ago. We 
can extract the account of one of his 
overland journeys. 

The gold rush of “forty-nine” was 
over and past, but the Isthmus was yet 
the route from East to West taken by 
many “ardent Californians.” Trans- 
continental railroads were as yet 
dreams and promises—destined to be 
but dreams and promises for many 
years tocome. Travelers went by boat 
to Aspinwall (now Colon) on Manza- 
nilla Island, Navy Bay. Then they 
hastened to Panama on the Pacific, and 
took the earliest possible steamer 
north—chafing at every delay. A 
straight line, the ancient Euclid used to 
tell us, is the shortest distance between 
two points. But axiomatic truths be- 
come useless paradoxes in Panama, 
and the route across the Isthmus in 
1853 was far from being a straight 
line. It was a very crooked and very 
difficult route, with many ups and 
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Difficulties of transportation along the route in ’53.—From an old print. 


downs. American enterprise had 
built a railroad—twenty-three miles of 
it—but various hindrances brought 
construction to a stop. From 1850 to 
July, 1852, the road builders had suc- 
ceeded in laying tracks as far as Bar- 
bacoa on the Chagres River. From 
that point travel was by boat up the 
coffee colored stream to La Cruces, 
thence by mule train across the worst 
of all bad roads, and through many 
forest windings to Panama, a long 
journey and an_ exasperating trail. 
The Chagres had to be bridged at 
Barbacoas with a bridge three hun- 
dred feet long over a deep and rocky 
channel. The river was subject to 
sudden freshets, often rising forty feet 
in a single night; and one of these 
freshets swept the span away when it 
was nearly completed. Work was 
re-commenced, but sickness among 
the laborers again caused trouble. 
Work faltered and at last stopped en- 
tirely. Many men from many nations 
strove to push the railroad on through 
the dense forests and over marshy 


lands, but sickness and _ discontent 
were perpetual impediments. It was 
not until January 27, 1855, that the 
last rail was laid and the road com- 
pleted. The next day a locomotive 
passed from sea to sea. 

But when Winthrop was there in 
1852 there was no orderly confusion 
of dams, locks, cuts, sluices, slides, 
and excavations; construction was at 
a stand-still, and the railroad reached 
only to Barabacoas. The gleam of 
inland lights that now flash from 
point to point would then have been 
obscured by tropical crowth. Land- 
ing at Aspinwall, on Manzanilla 
Island—formerly a retreat of the no- 
torious pirate, Morgan—Winthrop 
found a_ disreputable, ramshackle 
“town” of frail houses, lying so close 
to the sea that windy weather often 
saw waves of the Atlantic rolling up 
the very streets. There were some 
shops, a number of bleak hotels, some 
tawdry saloons and billiard rooms. A 
number of frail cottages for employees 
and a hospital or so made up the resi- 











The Chagres River, Panama 
—From a painting by the American artist, Norton Bush. 


dential section. The hospital was a 
necessity, for “an Isthmus fever 
floats tangibly in the air. It hangs a 
yellow veil before every object.” 

The railroad out of town had been 
pushed for seven miles through a fes- 
tering swamp. Winthrop has char- 
acterized that attitude of the “ardent 
Californians” in picturesque prose: 

“To American adventurers, strug- 
gling towards their seventh heaven, 
the Isthmus seems to concentrate the 
obstacles of a continent. They hurry 
over a railroad, laid, as they have 
been told, on human sleepers. The 
rich luxuriance of the forest along its 
course, now first opened to the eye of 
man, seems only rank, unwholesome 
vegetation. Instead of appreciating 
the almost superhuman _ enterprise 
that he: placed such a trophy of civi- 
lization in the very home of un- 
changing repose, they growl because 
the prudent trains do not despatch 


them speedily enough to the discom- 
forts of the next stage of their jour- 


ney. It is nothing strange to them to 
be greeted by the whistle of a locomo- 
tive issuing from the depths of a 
tropical swamp. Nor strange to pass 
through an untouched garden of such 
magnificent, broad-leaved plants, and 
such feathery palms, as they had only 
seen before, dwarfed exotics, cher- 
ished in warm recesses of a conser- 
vatory. The twisted vines that drape 
the stem and swing from the branches 
of the massively buttressed trees, are 
mistaken by their averted glance for 
the terrible convolutions of gigantic 
serpents. They embark on the river 
(at Baracoas), are perplexed by the 
jabbering confusion of the boatmen, 
and again hardly observe the beauty 
which surrounds them.” 

Travelers were next borne in small 
boats up the coffee-colored Chagres, a 
pure type of the tropical stream. For- 
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ests overhung its course, so dence that 
hacking and hewing alone could open 
pathways; purple and scarlet flowers 
flecked the green, and wild orchids 
gleamed a welcome. Low, flat places, 
rich in marsh weeds, alternated along 
the banks with high, rounded hills 
covered with tall trees. The wild and 
luxuriant growth shut in the view to 
a narrow compass. Occasionally, a 
clear space, surrounded by crested 
palms and cocoanut trees, framed a 
native village, where dirty and dilapi- 
dated thatched bamboo huts were 
- scattered without rhyme or reason 
amid small patches of plantain or 
sugar cane. Occasionally there opened 
vistas of broad, rolling savannas, dot- 
ted with small groups of trees, where 
curious cattle peacefully grazed. Here, 
uttering quaint native oaths, the 


scantily clad “bogas” drove the boats 
up against the rush of water where 
the noisy splash and whirl of the rap- 
ids answered the screams of paro- 


quets. 

After this trip through tropical wil- 
derness, and up a few perilous rapids, 
Winthrop came to the shabby, strag- 
gling huts that gave the semblance of 
a town to La Cruces. Two thousand 
people lived there in the midst of a 
curious mixture of mud and forest un- 
dergrowth. For transients, who mere- 
ly remained overnight on their journey 
to Panama, there was a so-called ho- 
tel—if a flimsy, floorless structure of 
reeds and thin white-washed boards 
can by any stretch of the imagination 
be termed a hotel. It presented a 
shelter and scarcelt that—in fact, it 
was usually so overcrowded that the 
men had to “bunk” in a public room 
and the ladies were proportionately 
discomforted. 

Next morning Winthrop was off on 
The Cruces Road through mud hole 
and swamp hole, through gulley and 
alley. Elements of muddiness and 
rockiness conspired to render passage 
difficult, yet not in combination. If 
the two had been found together, tran- 
sit might have been endurable; the 
rocks would have filled the mud holes 
and the mud would have filled the un- 


even spots, and the deep crevices of 
the rocks. But the immortales had 
not so willed it. There was a care- 
ful segregation; and, as a result, the 
muddy spots were the muddiest, and 
the stony spots the stoniest, that had 
hitherto or have since existed in the 
world. 

Where there was no mud there was 
rock Narrow alleys called calle- 
jons—were the alterative attraction to 
the moist slipperiness. These pas- 
sages had been cut or worn ten to 
twenty feet deep in the soft rock of 
the frequent ridges; some were mere 
widenings of natural fissures. They 
were dark and cool, protected from 
the glare of gaudy noon-day by 
branches intertwined above. The re- 
freshing coolness of the air and the 
beauty of the moss and fern growth on 
the sides, however, were overlooked 
amid the vicissitudes of travel. Nar- 
row, so that only one mule could pass 
at a time, the alleys were the despera- 
tion of riders who chanced to meet a 
constant succession of pack trains. 
The tramp of innumerable hoofs had 
worn deep prints into the roadway into 
which the animals stumbled. For a 
short distance out of La Cruces there 
had been an old pavement underfoot; 
but the rest of the road to Panama was 
an exasperating succession of obsta- 
cles which were surmounted only by 
simultaneously pulling at the mules 
from ahead and pushing at them from 
behind. It took one traveler, Dr. Au- 
tenreith, eight days to cover the 
thirty-eight miles of the Cruces Road. 

Winthrop writes as follows: 

“Disgusted with falls backward and 
falls forward, with mud, with rain, 
with revengeful beating of their 
mules, with the whole Cruces Road, 
our friends are indisposed to admire 
the luxuriance of the forest, the noble 
trees of its open glades, the gleams of 
glowing sunlight through its rain span- 
gled vine tracery, the dewy darkness 
of its moss covered rock alleys, the 
glimpse of a far reaching expanse of 
dark, untrodden woods. . . . Wearily 
they plunge through the yellow mud 
of La Sanbujedera, and emerge yel- 
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Railroading in the tropics of Panama 
in °53 


—From an old print. 


low; wearily through the blue-black 
mud of La Ramona, and come out 
blue-black over yellow; wearily 
through many tinted muds, each of 
which, like a picture restorer, depicts 
a new layer of ugliness upon the ori- 
ginal, until the original has to be 
scraped like an old picture to find out 
the fond.” 

Out of the rich confines of the 
woodland, by the undulating reaches 
of wonderful savanna, over the single 
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span of an old ruin of a_ bridge, 
through an ancient gateway, the trav- 
elers would ride into Panama. The 
city seemed old, solid, decaying, in 
comparison with the frail, fresh, 
mushroom growth of the recently 
built towns. Venerable Spanish 
buildings lined the roughly paved 
streets, old buildings with high ceil- 
inged rooms and very thick walls, 
which stood around brick-paved inner 
courts. There was a quietness in the 
very air. Life was slow and peace- 
ful, except on steamer days, when 
there was squabbling of porters, 
shouting of boatmen and hurrying of 
people, and tumbling of luggage. 

The antique Cathedral Square, the 
dingy looking houses, the quaint tow- 
ers of the Cathedral itself, even the 
clinking of the old cracked bells, re- 
minded one of long-forgotten glories 
of Spanish romance. One fine relic 
of other times, the college of San Do- 
mingo, was a_ splendid ruin... 
majestic cupolas, moulded ceilings, 
crumbling walls, all covered with blos- 
soms, bare remains of a former magni- 
ficence. It made one think of Tenny- 
son, “a broken chancel and a broken 
cross... the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” 

Winthrop has pleasant descriptions 
of the life of the town, of a visit to 
Old Panama already overgrown with 
vegetation and half hidden in the 
quick forming rock of the country, of 
the broad and beautiful bay, of the 
island-mountain Taboga. The view 
out to sea, across the bay dotted with 
green isles and inlets was as beauti- 
ful then as it is to-day. From the 
summit of one of these, the island- 
mountain of Taboga, there could be 
obtained a superb view of the whole. 
One single glance would tell the dif- 
ferences of sixty years. Land and 
water met the eye. Water, to-day 
alive with the coming and going of 
boats, to be teeming to-morrow with 
the commerce of the world, was then 
merely slightly ruffled by a few small 
ships, representing the transitory 
population of the Isthmus, eager for 
California. On land there were to be 
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seen a few shabby, red tiled buildings, 
a few dirty church spires, and a few 
squalid huts surrounding. That was 
Panama, an unworthy outpost of mid- 
Victorian civilization, scarce other 
than an ugly blot on the face of na- 
ture, an antique, rusty city, cowering 
and wasting away behind low fortifi- 
cations, altered to a semi-American- 
ized life. To landward all was green 
background; a partially wooded slope 
rose gently to the high main ridge of 
the Isthmus, while nearer, rolling sa- 
vannas tossed in irregular waves... 
long, swelling reaches covered with 
short grass. A few clusters of trees 
or of shrubbery of a darker green 
broke the monotony of the expense. 
Stagnation, total, absolute and per- 
petual, appeared to be all that Panama 
had to offer. Aside from the mere 
passersby, the ardent Californians, 
one felt no material connection with 
the world beyond. The town was 
“dead in the fortnightly intervals be- 
tween steamers.” 

Winthrop writes of the end of the 
traveler’s journey: 

“In the evening perhaps they take 
the air upon the Battery, are desori- 
entes by finding the Pacific eastward 
instead of westward. They think 
everything looks very shabby, and to- 
tally unlike the staring newness of 
Yankee town. They sleep in an 
Americanized caravansary; are lulled 
by the murmur of returned California 
curses, that permeate the house; dream 
of. alligators and boa-constrictors they 
ought to have seen. Nightmare comes 
to them in the shape of the mules 
they have bestrode. Next morning, 
waked by the clinking of the cathed- 
ral’s cracked bells, the gentlemen in- 
vert their boots to search for scorpions 
and the ladies regret that they have 
anticipated mosquitoes by three 
months.” 

These were interesting times on the 
Isthmus. To-day American construc- 
tive enterprise has cut a broad swathe 
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from sea to sea for the building of a 
canal. Then the road builders were 
pushing into tropical forests and 
through rank swamps, clearing little 
more than was necessary, clearing so 
little that great branches brushed the 
sides of the railway cars, and broad 
leaves swung across the track to hide 
the twinkle of the tail lights before a 
turn of the road could cut off the 
gleam of the red. Many men of 
many nations wished to go to Panama. 
As to-day, the commerce of all coun- 
tries demands quicker and cheaper 
transcontinental passage for the 
world’s business. American enterprise 
was in the fore, and the building of 
the railroad was sign of that great 
nationality which aims to connect 
East and West. No man was more 
appreciative of this American idea 


than Winthrop, and after having seen 
Panama and the work being done 
there, after having visited the Coast 
States and known the courage of the 
pioneers, their abilities, their 


hard- 
ships and their spirit, he wrote: 

“This composite people may, in its 
wide realm, attain to the most varied 
splendor of success in all pursuits that 
can make its future rich, refined, no- 
ble and happy. But let us not forget 
that our march must be sustained by 
a hearty devotion to the true princi- 
ples of freedom. If we fail of public 
or private duty—if we cleave to any 
national wrong—that great experiment 
of mankind will fail, and our life cor- 
rupt away, through slow decaying to 
dishonorable death.” 

He loved America: 

“A land he worshipped with rap- 

turous love; 

Grand with the gloom of 
mysteries, 

Grand with the sweep of 
boundless plains, 

Surging on westward like a rolling 
sea. 

Hopes of a world are launched and 
sailing there.” 
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IV --Trapped 


By Harry Golden 


across the small clearing before 

the Snow-shoe cabin and dived 

into the thick woods. On and 
on she hurried. The stiff manzanita 
brush tore her skirt, and in places 
scratched her flesh. Many times she 
stumbled; often she fell, but always 
she regained her feet, and ever she 
pushed blindly on. Whither she did 
not know. She had lost all sense of 
direction. This, however, seemed of 
no consequence to her. She was 
lengthening the distance between her- 
self and the cabin. 

Darkness had crept in among the 
trees, and she did not see the half- 
rotted log before her. She stumbled, 
pitched head foremost. Her breath 
came in hot, quick gasps which 
seemed to scorch her throat. A few 
scalding tears stole down her cheeks. 
They were tears of shame—shame 
which came with thoughts of her mad, 
frantic flight. Many times she had 
pitted her quick wit against the quick 
wit of others, with her liberty as the 
stake, and always upon those other 
occasions she had rather enjoyed the 
excitement they had afforded. Al- 
ways she had played the game in a 
cool, deliberate way, cock-sure that 
she would win. 

True, in the little tableau scene in 
which she had taken part that evening 
on the cabin porch, she had played 
with all her old time skill; but once 
she had begun the flight, all her rea- 
soning seemed to have left her. As 
she dried the tears of mortification, 
she told herself that it was all be- 
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cause of her great desire to remain 
free. With the growing of her ac- 
quaintance with the big, open-hearted 
Sully it seemed that this desire had 
grown a thousand fold. What would 
he think? Of course she wanted 
Sully to know some day, but she 
wanted to tell him herself. There 
were so many things to explain, and 
the time was not yet ripe for the ex- 
planations. A dry sob escaped her 
throat. 

Up from the clearing, on the cool 
evening breezes, voices were wafted. 
The sounds were scarcely audible, 
and the words were totally unintelli- 
gible, but she understood from the 
inflections that her escape was being 
discussed. Then abruptly the voices 
ceased. 

A large, full moon peered over the 
hill beyond the cabin. Rifts of her 
pale light filtered through the thatch 
work of branches overhead and fell in 
silvery pools about the forest floor. 

Sophie la Vere sat up and her mind 
became active with the formulation of 
a saner, more dignified manner of re- 
treat. She arose and carefully pick- 
ing her way through the undergrowth, 
she mounted to the summit of the 
ridge before her. The crest of the 
ridge was comparatively free from 
brush, and led in a gentle unbroken 
slope to the southward. Here she 
found traveling a great deal easier, 
and on and on she walked with regu- 
lar, measured stride. 

She seemed to have forgotten all 
the terrors which had spurred her into 
the mad flight of a short time before. 
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She even hummed a few bars from a 
catchy popular air. Then she paused, 
and almost with reverence she stood 
stock still gazing upon a wonderful 
scene below her. A lake—a half-hid- 
den pot of molten silver—lay smiling 
up at the moon. Giant pine trees had 
crowded close about the shore; their 
gnarled old branches, being tossed by 
a wayward breeze, fantastically ges- 
ticulated in reflection upon the placid 
surface. 

A long-drawn, plaintive wail broke 
the almost oppressive silence; swelled 
—lingered for a.moment—then died 
away. And now the echo came back 
from the neighboring ridge, more ter- 

.tifying than the original cry. 

Sophie la Vere’s heart bounded into 
her throat and seemed to have become 
wedged there. The beauty of the 
scene vanished. The woodland be- 
came filled with horror and danger 
and dread. The fear of the Wild 
reached out and held her immovable, 

A stealthy panther was 


powerless. 
bringing up the rear. Again came the 


cry and again came the echo. On 
cold, half numb limbs she moved un- 
steadily, then stumbled hurriedly 
along. 

She had no weapons—nothing to 
protect herself with—nothing but her 
slender hands. These slowly clenched 
into tight fists. The woman bit her 
under lip till it bled. It seemed unjust 
to her that even the beasts of the 
wood should join in a harrying pursuit 
of one lone, defenseless woman. Her 
fighting instinct became aroused. In- 
dignantly she checked her gait until 
it again became measured by regular, 
almost reluctant steps. 

Slowly the intervening distance be- 
tween her and the panther shortened; 
then she gave a sudden gasp that had 
more of spontaneous delight than any 
idea of fear, for there among the trees 
she caught what she believed to be the 
flat roof of a cabin, with her aston- 
ished eyes. Instantly the vision of 
this refuge was lost amid the dismal 
gloom of forest fastness. But she was 
still of supreme faith—still believed 
in what she had seen; until presently 
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her judgment was rewarded by a bet- 
ter, surer view. 

Quickening her pace, she turned 
abruptly from the open stretch on the 
ridge and crashed through the under- 
growth directly toward the cabin. The 
rustling of the dry branches behind 
her attested the fact that the panther 
had also turned from the ridge. 

Sophie la Vere did not glance back. 
She was filled with but one desire, and 
that was to gain the protection of the 
cabin. She reasoned that she had 
come far enough. A stray rift of moon- 
light revealed the cabin almost within 
reach of her outstretched arms. The 
low doorway stood open. 

“Hello! Hello in there!” she 
cried in a high-pitched tremulous tone. 

No light, no sound issued from with- 
in. Without an instant’s hesitation she 
sprang inside. She felt rather than 
saw that all was dark and empty 
space—bare walls, rough log flooring, 
upon which dried twigs snapped be- 
neath her tread. Almost before she 
knew she had reached the further ex- 
tremity of the small enclosure. Her 
arm brushed against something, which 
gave way, and a deafening crash rang 
out through the silent night like the 
crack of doom. With a muffled cry, 
her knees sank beneath her, and she 
collapsed upon the floor. When the 
thundering echoes of that crash had 
died out, only the hysterical sobs of 
the woman broke the night silence of 
that wild ravine. 

How long she wept there upon the 
floor she could not judge. But finally 
she took heart. She raised her head, 
and looked about. The square patch 
of light through which she had entered 
had been blotted out, and the gloom of 
the interior was intensified. She saw 
that the door had merely slammed to. 
Perhaps there had been a gust of 
wind; perhaps—well, ‘it did not mat- 
ter. She now felt secure inside. With 
a sigh almost of relief she stretched 
full length upon the rough floor logs 
and fell asleep. 

With the coming of the first faint 
lights of dawn, Sophie la Vere awoke. 
Her limbs were stiff and sore. She 
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sat up and looked about in a dazed 
manner. Then the wild adventures of 
the night came back to her as the re- 
membrance of a bad dream. She 
arose and passed to a chink in the 
wall, and there within a stone’s throw 
she saw a stream tumbling down the 
mourtain side. 

The sight held a pleasant fascina- 
tion for the woman, for with the com- 
ing of daylight the woods were bereft 
of the terrors which had lurked in the 
darkness. She reasoned that she was 
somewhere in the vicinity of Gold 
Lake and that with slight effort she 
could find the camp of some pleasure 
seeker. Then she would go on down 
the mountain to the valley, where 
there were railway trains and auto- 
mobiles which would afford a fair 
chance for escape. 

Sophie la Vere moved toward the 
door. A slight fever, caused by the 
late excitement and exhaustion had 
left her very thirsty and she thought 
to pass on to the stream and refresh 
herself. But a new surprise awaited 
her. The door was constructed of 
heavy logs; it was hinged at the top, 
and when she had entered it had 
hung horizontally close beneath the 
low log roof, with its lower end reach- 
ing almost to the center of the enclo- 
sure. A rude iron catch had held the 
door suspended, and this was con- 
nected by a wire to an ingenious trig- 
ger arrangement fastened to the far- 
ther wall. It was this trigger her arm 
had inadvertently brushed against, the 
catch had thus been released and the 
door had swung into place. 

When the woman had studied out 
the mechanism of the odd contraption, 
and she at last realized that she had 
imprisoned herself in a bear trap, an 
amused smile flitted across her face. 
However, the smile quickly vanished 
when she attempted to raise the heavy 
door, for the logs of which it was 
fashioned were round and smooth, and 
furnished no dependable hand-hold. 

After several attempts she man- 
aged to raise the ponderous barrier a 
few inches, but she could conceive of 
no plan by which she could hold what 


she had gained. Time after time she 
raised the great door only to find it 
slip from her hands and swing to with 
a bang. With hard set features she 
realized the futility of further effort in 
that direction and made a careful in- 
spection of the entire trap. The logs 
of the roof and the sides were from 
twelve to fourteen inches in diameter. 
There were spaces of about three 
inches between the logs. All this add- 
ed to the certainty that she could never 
get out by her own efforts. 

“How frail is woman’s strength af- 
ter all,” she thought. “If Sully were 
only here, he could lift the door. He 
could tear it from its hinges even.” 
The great difference in strength be- 
tween the sexes came home to her. 
She wondered how long it would be 
before any one might chance to pass 
by that lonely, out of the way spot. 
In all probability it would be several 
days, for the main trail was surely 
two or three miles distant. 

Her thirst had grown, and the sight 
of the cool water splashing in the sun- 
light close by became maddening. De- 
terminedly she drew her gaze from 
the stream and began a close scrutiny 
of the tooth and claw marks upon the 
wall logs. These marks spoke cio- 
quently of the frantic activities of 
many bears; bears that had as inno- 
cently walked into that trap as she 
herself. They, too, had feverishly 
longed for a drink of the little creek. 
This was patent by the fact that the 
logs on that side were more chewed 
and clawed than the others. 

As the long forenoon wore away, the 
sun beat down upon the roof and 
through the chinks, sending long, par- 
allel beams upon the floor of the trap. 

Her gaze slowly traveled for the 
thousandth time along the summit of 
the ridge. A horse and rider ap- 
peared in one of the openings, and 
then instantly disappeared again be- 
hind a fir thicket. The woman held 
her breath until again they appeared 
in the next opening. 

“Hey, there!” she called. “Hey, 
you!” 

The man reined his mount, and 
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scanned the mountain side below him. 
Again the woman called. The rider 
turned his horse from the ridge and 
proceeded down the slope; but it was 
evident from his expectant manner 
that he had not as yet seen the trap. 
Again the woman caught a glimpse 
of the man on the horse. Instinctively 
she drew back from the wall. He was 
the detective whom she had encoun- 
tered on the night before at the Snow- 
shoe. 

The man rode on a little way, then 
stopped. “Hello! Hello, there!” he 
shouted. 

Sophie la Vere crouched upon the 
floor. She did not answer. 

The detective turned his horse to- 
ward the top of the ridge, perplexed. 
He swerved a little from his course. 
His horse splashed its forefeet in the 
stream, and burried its nose in the 
water. This sight proved too much 
for the woman. 

“This way! Over here!” she called. 


The man turned and spied the trap, 
then rode hurriedly toward it. 

As the rider sprang down at the 
doorway, he saw the woman standing 
calmly just within. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Detective, I 
have trapped myself for you,” she said 


pleasantly. ‘‘Please hurry and help 
me out of here. I am almost choked 
for a drink.” 

Without a word he set his back to 
the door. In a few moments the wo- 
man stood beside him in the open. 

Sophie la Vere hurried to the stream 
threw herself face down at the water’s 
edge and drank her fill. She bathed 
her face and hands and then stood up. 

“My, but that was good,” she said, 
then, “I am your prisoner; lead the 
way,” she finished, almost light-heart- 
edly. 

The detective took the woman’s 
hand and drew her toward the horse. 

“Allow me,” he said, and he lifted 
her bodily into the saddle. “And re- 
member, you are not my prisoner.” 

Sophie la Vere looked down at the 
detective in open astonishment. 

“I—I don’t understand,” she stam- 
mered. 
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The man lifted his hand. “Please 
don’t force me to explain,” he pleaded. 
“Wait till you get back to the Snow- 
shoe. Your partner will tell you all 
about it. And we better be hurrying. 
That big fellow up there is pretty 
much excited. He’s been scouting 
around in the woods all night.” 

Sophie la Vere rode on in silence, 
always keeping the broad back of the 
detective in sight. At last they 
emerged upon the clearing before the 
Snow-shoe cabin. The detective 
paused and stood waiting till the little 
woman drew up. 

“IT am going to leave you here,” he 
said. “I shall look out for your part- 
ner on my way down to the valley. If 
I run across him I'll send him back. 
Good-bye!” 

He held out his arms and lifted the 
woman down. Then he mounted the 
horse, and with a wave of his hat, dis- 
appeared down the trail. 

Sophie la Vere stood with her face 
pressed closely against the window- 
pane. Suddenly her heart gave a great 
bound, for, through the gathering dark- 
ness, across the little clearing, came 
Sully. 

She turned and flung the door wide. 
With a violent effort she restrained 
herself from throwing her arms about 
the big fellow as he entered the little 
cabin. 

“Well, well, little partner, 
have you been?” he began. 

“Come on,” she cried, excitedly, “‘let 
us sit down to this good supper, and 
I'll tell you all about it; though it was 
all soc awful it makes me shudder to 
think of it.” 

After having finished recounting her 
trials, she said: 

“But tell me, partner, why that de- 
tective brought me back here. I know 
that he is a Mulroy man; I knew it 
the minute I laid my eyes on him. 
Why didn’t——” 

Without speaking, Sully drew a 
paper from his pocket and handed it 
to the woman. She hastily glanced 
over it, then passing it back, she re- 
marked: 

“It appears that our detective is im- 


where 
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plicated in some shadowy deals him- 
self, doesn’t it?” 

Sully nodded. “He dropped this 
from his pocket; I picked it up, and 
when he came to—that is—er F 
Sully stammered embarrassedly. 

Sophie la Vere nodded understand- 
ingly, as she remembered having no- 
ticed that the detective had one swol- 
len, discolored eye. 

“Well,” continued Sully, “he and I 
came to an understanding. He does 
not want you at present, and he does 
not want this paper to fall into the 
hands of certain authorities. I assured 
him that the paper would remain safe 
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in my keeping as long as you remained 
unmolested to help me guard it.” 

Slowly the little woman nodded. 
Then she seemed not to hear the 
other’s reassuring voice. She looked 
pensively into the open fire, and a sad 
look of longing crept into her big blue 
eyes. 

“You should not have intervened for 
me. I am wanted for—I am—a—oh, 
Sully! it is so hard for me to tell 
you!” 

“There, there,” returned the big fel- 
low. “Tell me nothing. Tell me noth- 
ing.” 

(Continued next month.) 





EVOLUTION 


Out from the soil and the dust and sod, 

Drawn from the source of eternal things; 
Formless and shapeless—a breath from God— 
Heaven-empowered with light and wings ;— 


Up from the earth the lillies nod, 
Down from the heavens the sky-lark sings. 


Each in its orbit of color and sound, 
Holding its secret and melody, 

Borne from the silence, where Beauty profound 
Fashions the blossoms for fruit of the tree, 

Weaving invisible waves—far around: 
Wafting sweet visions and music to me. 


And Man, high-famed, with the host of men, 
Loves and rejoices forever to be; 
Faltering he goes—returning again— 
As the billows flow back re-embraced by the sea— 
Life at the center, aglow, must then 
Surge—soul-laden—eternally! 


Rose DE VAux ROYER. 
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Rear of the vicarage and Mexicans in native costumes. 


NE of the strangest and most 
() interesting religious ceremo- 

nies I have ever witnessed, 

came under my notice at Cuer- 
navaca, capital of the State of More- 
los, Mexico. It is called “The 
Benediction of Animals,” and com- 
memorates an epoch in the life of San 
Antonio Abad, who, according to re- 
ligious records, lived a godly life as 
a hermit in Upper Egypt, in the ear- 
liest days of the Roman Catholic 
faith. In his years of solitude and 
prayer, with only birds and beasts 
for companions, he studied the lives 
of those innocent creatures and be- 
came strongly attached to them, so 
that when the order of priesthood was 
conferred upon him, and he felt it his 
duty to not only live a religious life 
himself, but to instruct and _ uplift 
others in his belief, he was loathe to 
leave his companions of mountain and 


air, and he called them together and 
blessed them; and so it is unto this 
day that Saint Antonio is reverenced 
as the patron saint of all animals. The 
benediction is believed to be a safe- 
guard to all animals against epidemic 
diseases and to insure a prolific and 
healthy propagation. 

The seventeenth day of January of 
each year is set apart for this beauti- 
ful ceremony, unless Sunday falls up- 
on that date, when another is ap- 
pointed by the priest. So on the sev- 
enteenth day of January on the spa- 
cious grounds surrounding the great 
and famous Cortez Cathedral, were 
gathered together animals (in cus- 
tody of their owners) of every domes- 
tic species, which included horses, 
dogs, cats, cows, burros, chickens, 
pigs, goats and birds of every kind 
and every size. These animals were 
decorated in any and every way that 
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suited the taste or means of their own- 
ers, and presented a view that out- 
rivaled a California flower carnival. 
A young bull, a magnificent speci- 
men of his kind, was adorned with a 
garland of natural flowers around his 
neck, a mirror between his horns, and 
a posy on his tail. He was led by the 
man-servant of his owner, and was as 
gentle as the many little lambs that 
were brought for the benediction. He 
looked unfrightened with his wonder- 
fully beautiful eyes upon the glitter- 
ing multitude of many colors, and lis- 
tened with equanimity to the conglom- 
eration of sounds composed of the 
barking of dogs, grunting of pigs, 
cackling and crowing of chickens, 
bleating of lambs, and all other sounds 
which proceed from feather and hoof, 
mingled with that of the genus homo. 
A most agreeable contrast surely—a 
bull in a churchyard receiving a bless- 
ing with holy water before the por- 
tals of a great cathedral, by a priest 


in holy garb—to the nauseating one of 
a bull fight. Of the two extremes, who 
but a fiend could but choose the bene- 
diction for his fellow creatures, since 


ee 


a righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast.” 

The little lambs, some white and 
some black, were variously decorated 
in colors best suited to their com- 
plexions; the black ones completely 
covered with confetti; the white ones 
—some with pink and some with blue 
ribbons, and others with strands of 
beads around their necks. Many were 
painted, as were also dogs, cats, rab- 
bits and chickens, in all colors and de- 
signs. Old hens with gilded bills and 
great bows of red ribbon tied to their 
wings and tails cast challenging 
glances at each other not unlike their 
human sisters. All of these creatures 
were either loose or tied only with a 
Slender cord. Pigeons and doves rest- 
ed upon the shoulders of their owners; 
hens in arms with broods of little 
chicks upon their backs; sleeping pup- 
pies in arms, the mother parent watch- 
ing contentedly by the side of her 
mistress. Peace supreme reigned in 
this congregation where discord and 
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A side view of the cathedral, show- 
ing people on their way to witness the 
blessing of animals. 


battle would naturally be expected. 

Man, who for ages back has broken 
the Seventh Commandment in trying 
to drive, drag or coax the hog a dis- 
tance of two feet, should witness this 
creature led by a cord such as gro- 
cers use, and upon this occasion his 
back loaded with the beautiful Bou- 
gainvillia which grows so profusely in 
Cuernavaca, walking peacefully and 
happily beside his greatest enemy, the 
dog. 

The little burro on this holiest of 
holy days for our dumb friends, is re- 
lieved of his over-heavy burden, his 
little hoofs ornamented with gilt, bows 
of ribbon tied to his tail, wreathes of 
flowers around his neck. 

As we stood waiting under the wide 
spreading branches of the huge Amate 
tree in one corner of the churchyard, 
the heavy iron-studded portal of the 
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cathedral swung open and a priest in 
the full dress of his order, appeared 
upon the threshold, stoop and sprin- 
kler in hand. A hush fell upon the 
multitude that moved with as little 
confusion as a trained regiment of 
soldiers, before the priest, with their 
various small animals held high above 
their heads for the benediction, which 
the priest gave by sprinkling them 
with holy water, after which they 
passed on to make room for others. 
Two fine horses belonging to Governor 
Manuel Alarcon, led by a man-servant, 
were in the curious procession side by 
side with the scraggy and overworked 
little burro, the sole support of his 
half-naked master at his side, for no 
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distinction is made at the altars be- 
tween persons or their beasts in this 
sincere religion. 

As may be seen, not only the lowly, 
poor and ignorant, from whose eyes 
the hand of science and education has 
not lifted the veil of superstition, but 
all of the Catholic faith, from the 
Governor of the State to the humblest 
owner of a dog or cat, take their 
beasts and birds to receive the bless- 
ing. Many foreigners who witnessed 
this scene laughed in ridicule, while 
the faces of a few reflected the joy of 
the believers. Let us hope that blessed 
are they who believe in the pro- 
tection and care of our dumb ani- 
mals. 





A Bear That Saved His Bacon 


By Flint Locke 


HE Santa Lucias are a rugged 
range of mountains extending 
from Monterey to San Simeon. 
Rising abruptly from the 


T 


ocean, they attain a height of perhaps 


5,000 feet. In places, marble, or 
limestone, crops out, giving the ap- 
pearance of snow capped peaks. 

At the time of which I write there 
were no roads in this region, or even 
trains, except those made by the wild 
animals. To one unaccustomed to 
mountain climbing, this part of the 
country seemed inaccessible. But 
with a sure footed mule or mustang a 
man could ride over the most ef it. 
There was plenty of grass for the 
ponies. Fine springs of cold, clear 
water were numerous, the climate was 


delightful, the scenery was enchant- 
ing. Wild animals, such as bear and 
mountain lions, wild cats and foxes, 
were plentiful. Deer were very nu- 
merous. The first mountain quail I 
ever saw was there, and trout fishing, 
on the head waters of the Sur river, 
was of the best. Bee trees, contain- 
ing the finest honey, were easily 
found. The bears marked them with 
their claws. Altogether it seemed to 
me a sportsman’s paradise. 

In this little known country, at that 
period, I spent some days at the camp 
of a hunter called “Rock,” or 
“Rocky,” whom old residents of Mon- 
terey County will remember, as he 
used to visit that town occasionally 
to replenish his supplies. 
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There were no game laws at the 
time. The old fashioned muzzle load- 
ing rifle was in general use. They 
were not so handy to load, as the au- 
tomatic guns of to-day, and ammuni- 
tion was not wasted in such a reckless 
manner as now, when there seems to 
be a hunter for each deer. Each 
hunter, armed with some kind of a 
machine gun, with which they sally 
forth once a year, on a certain day of 
the month, and proceed to make 
things lively, not to say dangerous, 
for the peaceful inhabitants of the 
country. 

Rock, who had always been a good 
hunter, sported a fine rifle, and was a 
dead shot. He told me that he had 
spent several years in that locality, 
where he had hunted deer for their 
meat and hides, which he dried in the 
sun, and for which he found a ready 
market at any trading post. He also 
killed mountain lions and occasionally 
a bear. He said that some of the old 
grizzlies were ugly customers, hard 
to kill, and when wounded, very dan- 
gerous. He never shot at one unless 
he had a good show to keep out of 
his reach. 

Bears strip the heads off the wild 
oats when in an edible condition, and 
devour them with great relish. One 
day Rock saw where one had been 
feasting in this manner near his camp. 
He visited the spot early next morn- 
ing with the intention of killing the 
animal. Sure enough, there was the 
bear. But instead of harvesting oats, 
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he was busy digging out a ground 
squirrel. The bear was a grizzly, one 
of the fiercest as well as largest of its 
kind. Its tracks were as large as the 
bottom of an ordinary pie plate. As 
the wind was right, the hunter, whose 
feet were clad in buckskin, with silent 
steps approached under cover of some 
bushes, within short rifle range. But 
instead of shooting at the bear he 
stood watching him dig out the squir- 
rel. Rock thought himself safe, as 
he was close to a small pine, which 
he could easily climb. With a few 
strokes of his terrible claws, the bear 
soon unearthed the poor little squir- 
rel, which, however, managed to es- 
cape and fled with incredible speed to 
the very top of a pine, about the size 
of the one by which the hunter stood. 
Seeing this, the giant grizzly rushed 
at the tree, which he shook so hard 
that it nearly came up by the roots, 
and about ten feet of the top of it 
broke off. The squirrel tumbled to 
the ground again, where he was nearly 
caught by the bear, but providentially 
he saw a hole into which he suddenly 
disappeared. 

Rock, with ripened judgment, saw 
the bear start the dirt flying in the 
vicinity of this hole. Then he stole 
swiftly and silently away. He § said 
that if he had shot at that bear and 
failed to kill him at the first shot, his 
only chance of escape was to climb 
the pine, and that the bear would have 
shaken him out before he could have 
reloaded his rifle. 
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TRUTH AND FICTION 


By Dolores Butterfield 


I. 


rington’s cacaragua trees was 

grateful indeed to Bert and Mc- 

Elwin, as they drew up and 
dismounted before the little ranch- 
house. From the far-away line of the 
ocean to“the blue mountains inland, 
sky and air seemed to quiver with 
heat, the white alluvial dust of the 
road, and the flat, monotonous stretch 
of sugar cane, unbroken save for the 
deeper green of occasional banana 
groves, giving back blindingly the 
glare of the noon sunshine. Hackett 
was lounging in the hammock on 
Daddy’s front porch, and as there was 
something more than six feet of him, 
and no surplus hammock, and Daddy 
himself was occupying the only chair 
in sight, Bert and McElwin dropped 
negligently upon the edge of the 
porch. 

“Hot, all right,” vouchsafed Bert, 
fanning himself with a Mexican palma 
hat, which, following the immemorial 
custom of tenderfeet, he had adopted, 
and which he had garnished, besides, 
as an additional protection from the 
sun, with a red bandana. 

“We thought we’d drop over and 
have Sunday dinner with you and 
Mother,” said McElwin. ‘We did not 
know you had company already— 
ought to have telephoned. But since 
we’re here, you can bet your best pair 
of boots we’re not going back till sun- 
down.” 

“Stay until sun-up, and welcome,” 
said Daddy. “Mother just about 
guessed some of you boys would be 
over from Morirato; and if she can’t 
slap down a meal for all of you, it'll 
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be the first time it ever happened to 
Mother. Why don’t you boys get 
some chairs from inside?” he added. 

“Will, if present accommodations 
get too hard,” answered McElwin. 

Suddenly - Bert whistled. “Look 
who’s coming,” he drawled. “What do 
you say for yourself now, Hackett?” 

Hackett—who would have been 
handsome but for his habitual expres- 
sion of laziness, surliness and cynic- 
ism—roused himself sufficiently to 
cast a glance down the long, straight 
road to where a wagon was advancing 
through a cloud of dust. “Wyer’s 
horses,” he observed indifferently. 
“Looks like Wyer driving.” 

“You take it cool,” said McElwin, 
“after sending half the boys in Mori- 
rato off on a wild goose chase on the 
only day they get to half way rest up 
in.” 
“They wanted to go,” said Hackett. 
“TI didn’t tell ’em to.” 

“No,” but you got off the tale that 
made ’em_ go,” retorted McElwin. 
“Glad I was Doubting Thomas and 
didn’t pay any attention to you. I 
noticed you didn’t go yourself.” 

“TI was busy with the write-up—and 
I had to get it off, for there won’t be 
another ship out for ten days. What 
have you got to roar about, Mack? 
You’re not out anything.” 

McElwin turned away with. barely 
concealed disgust; for there was no 
affection lost between him and 
Hackett at the best of times, though 
they bore with each other, after a 
fashion, as compatriots in a strange 
country are expected to. Meanwhile 
the wagon had drawn close. 

“Hello, Wyer, ain’t you dead?” was 
Bert’s salutation to the occupant. 


? 
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“Yes; don’t you know a ghost when 
you see one? What’s the news, folks?” 

“You're being killed, mostly,” said 
Bert. “No papers from the States 
since we last saw you, and the papers 
around here don’t dare chirp. I can’t 
read ’em anyway. But what happened 
to you, Wyer?” 

“You’d better tell me. I been sell- 
ing onions, and that’s all I know 
about,” said Wyer, bringing his horses 
to a halt opposite the porch, under the 
shade of the cacaraguas. 

“Well, a rumor came along that you 
had been killed by rebels—you and 
the boy both. Hackett knew all about 
it. He’s sent a write-up all about the 
bloody butchery to some of the El 
Paso papers—or was it Los Angeles, 
Hackett? ‘We won’t get to see the 
papers for a month or so, I guess, but 
I bet it’ll look swell. I only wished 


he’d asked you for your picture. It 
would a-looked fine sitting in 
midst of things.” 

“I swiped one of 


the 


Mack’s,” said 
Hackett. ‘Who’ll know the difference 
up there?” 

“Doggone it, he ain’t half as good 
looking as I am,” said Wyer. “But 
listen here, Hackett. This is the sec- 
ond time you’ve killed me, and now 
you’ve taken to killing my boy along 
with me. Just for luck, s’pose you 
kill somebody else for a change.” 

“What’s your kick?” answered 
Hackett. “I’m making you famous, 
man. Besides, I can’t help the ru- 
mors. If they say Wyer, Wyer it is. 
I'll make an international complica- 
tion out of you yet, if I can.” 

“Well,” said Wyer, “I ain’t supersti- 
tious, but I don’t want you to make 
three times of it; I want the boy let 
alone.” 

“But it makes such good copy—thir- 
teen year old boy brutally slaughtered 
by ferocious rebels. You're not in it, 
Wyer, for working on people’s sym- 
pathy like a boy.” 

“Don’t you do it. Here’s Bert— 
only a pathetic little kid himself. You 
don’t need to tell any one what he 
measures across the shoulders, nor 
what size boots he wears. And if he 
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won’t do, here’s Mack—he’s always 
obliging. And when you're through 
with him, maybe Daddy and Mother 
will let you give them a good write-up 
too.” 

“But Mack won’t consent to be but- 
chered by rebels. He’s a red headed 
Irishman, and he’s got a soft spot for 
rebels that goes all the way through 
him.” 

“Then you’ve got another guess com- 
ing,” said Mack, “for I call them Con- 
stitutionalists, and not rebels at all.” 

“Aw, shucks! Just another bunch 
of thieves. Last year they were Ma- 
derista Federal Volunteers chasing the 
Orozquistas; and now they’ve cut loose 
and joined whatever Orozquistas have 
not swapped round to be Huertista 
Federal Volunteers—and it’s their turn 
to run around and loot.” 

“Well, ‘patriots must eat,’ as ithe 
Mexicans say. And maybe if we were 
in their shoes—their bare feet, rather 
—we’d be cutting up the same kind of 
jinks.” 

“TI guess we would,” said Daddy. 

“Well, what do you say if I make it 
Federals, Mack?” asked Hackett. 
“*Roolhardy American sympathizes 
too warmly with the rebels, and gets 
his head bashed in by Federals.’ Fix 
it up a little, and it’ll be a corker. And 
I don’t care, you know—just so the 
whole darned bunch gets licked, and 
my land gets worth something. Yours, 
too, Mack—don’t forget that. And 
since I used your picture for Wyer, I 
guess he’ll let me use his for you, so 
you'll come out the winner there, too.” 

“Cut it out,” said Mack. “Leave me 
out of your international complications. 
If any rumor wanders your way about 
my being killed, just try some quien 
sabe on it, and a couple of shrugs, and 
don’t bulge in and write to any of 
your yellow newspapers till you get 
my bona fide autograph invite to a 
regular old Irish wake. We all know 
you’ve come nearer to being plugged 
by an American, Hackett, than [I'll 
ever come to being plugged by Mexi- 
cans; and because you hate Mexicans, 
and bear them ill will, and meet their 
ill will in return, is no sign that I can’t 
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get along and make friends with all 
colors and kinds of them.” 

Hackett growled, while Mack turned 
carelessly away, and, as became a 
Constitutionalist sympathizer, whis- 
tled a few bars of “Viva Madero.” 

“Where’s Mother?” asked Wyer. 

“Hustling the girl around to get din- 
ner for you boys,” answered Daddy. 
“Get down off that wagon, Wyer, and 
make yourself at home. Bert was too 
lazy to get a chair for himself, but he 
will get one for you.” 

“Well, I like that,” said Bert, good- 
naturedly, as he got up to get one. 

“T got to get back,” said Wyer. “The 
boy and Dona Basilia are alone on the 
place. I’ve only got two men, since 
they all hiked off to join Carranza— 
and those two mostly go to Limon over 
Sunday to blow in their Saturday pay. 
But I'll stay and help eat Mother’s 
dinner—I ain’t passing that up. Here’s 
a sack of onions I brought for Mother. 
Ain’t they beauties? There’s lots be- 
sides sugar to be got out of this land.” 
And Wyer launched into an enthusi- 
astic discourse on the capabilities of 
the land thereabouts, which was inter- 
rupted by a surly growl from Hackett. 

“Huh! what’s the good of it all? You 
couldn’t sell your place for five cents 
an acre right now.” 

“T ain’t selling it,” said Wyer. “I’m 
hanging onto it.” 

The appearance of a group of horse- 
men a little way down the road drew 
an exclamation from Bert, who had 
reappeared with a chair in each hand. 

“Here come the boys, Hackett, and 
they don’t look none too cool and col- 
lected after the little Sunday ride you 
gave ’em. Guess they'll have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“What they got against Hackett?” 
asked Wyer. “He ain’t been massa- 
cring a bunch that size, has he?” 

“No, but when they heard his bloody 
tale about you and the boy, they or- 
ganized to go over and rescue your 
ghastly remains, and maybe take a 
shot or two at whoever done it, if they 
could locate ’em. Mack and I kept 
our hair on. We know Hackett.” 

“Fine work, Hackett,” said Wyer. 
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“Gone and spoiled their Sunday—rush 
season, too, and they working ‘ike 
dogs in that sugar mill all week. They 
ought to give you something you would 
not get over ina hurry. Must have got 
to the place after I left this morning. 
I been breaking the Sabbath all over 
the country selling onions—good fig- 
ures, too. You fellows that sit around 
yapping for intervention to make your 
land valuable are missing some good 
little money in the meanwhile.” 

“I’m no farmer,” growled Hackett, 
who knew that he was meant. “It’s 
my business to sell land—and it don’t 
sell for corn shucks these days. I 
bought my own piece cheap, and if I 
can sell it a few years from now for 
a few thousand more than I put into it 
—which I can if Uncle Sam does his 
duty and intervenes—it’s an honest in- 
vestment; but I’m not going to dig 
onions out of it, nor anything else.” 

“Except minted dollars,” added 
Mack. “Hello, boys! Come and weep 
over the bloody corpse of poor old 
Wyer—and thank Hackett for your lit- 
tle Sunday jaunt.” 

“Yes, I should say, thank Hackett,” 
cried one of the young men from Mo- 
rirato. “It’s such a beautiful, cool day, 
isn’t it, to be careering around in the 
sun. Just wait till the sea-breeze comes 
along to revive us, Hackett! And next 
time you’d better unload your pipe 
dreams somewhere else.” 

“In San Francisco, for instance,” 
said McElwin. “Remember how he 
played refugee last year when the Bu- 
ford came down, and how he went all 
the way down to Acapulco and back 
all the way to San Francisco, and 
reeled off blood and thunder by the 
yard to the San Francisco intervention 
papers—and then turned right around 
and came back on the Buford’s second 
trip? And after getting all that for 
nothing, he kicked because he said all 
his free board went glimmering off 
San Francisco. You boys will get to 
know him as well as I do, after a 
while.” 

“T give you fellows my word,” said 
Hackett from the hammock, “I didn’t 
invent that story about Wyer. Some 
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peons came along and told me about 
ag 

Hackett’s word, both as a newspaper 
correspondent and as a real estate 
dealer, being somewhat in disrepute, 
no one seemed particularly convinced; 
but the appearance of Mother announ- 
cing dinner (dinner is the noon meal, 
in Mexico), put an end to the conver- 
sation. The Morirato boys, feeling 
themselves too numerous to accept 
Mother’s invitation to dinner, waved a 
salute and trotted off toward the big 
plantation in a cloud of dust, while 
Mother and Daddy, with their four 
guests, repaired to the dining room. 

About the middle of the afternoon, 
Bert, McEiwin and Hackett were rid- 
ing toward Morirato, where the two 
former worked, and where Hackett in- 
tended to take the train that evening 
for Ciudad Aldama, his customary 
place of abode. Rounding a bend in 
the road between two high cactus 
fences they suddenly encountered a 
band of perhaps fifty ragged, unkempt 
men of the Mexican lower class. 

“Hello!” ejaculated Bert. 

“I bet you what you like that’s Es- 
trada’s bunch of dirty rebels,” said 
Hackett. 

“Take notice, Hackett,” said Mack; 
“no dirtier, no more ragged, no more 
nearly naked in these times of war 
than you and I have seen them in times 
of peace under the Old Man. Stow 
that in the back of your head some- 
where, and think it over after a while. 
Maybe a little light will begin to filter 
through that solid cranium of ‘yours.” 

“Oh, you’re bughouse,” said Hac- 
kett. 

“Say, they’re getting their guns in 
focus,” interposed Bert. “Shall I give 
them what to shoot for ?” 

“Keep still; they only want us to 
halt,” said Mack. 

“I’m damned if I will,” said Hackett. 
“T’ve a mind to ride right over the 
pesky rats.” 

However, he did not. He had no 
desire to precipitate intervention by 
getting a bullet through his own head. 

“You keep your scowling mug out 
of sight, and I’ll- talk to them—since 


Bert probably won’t volunteer,” said 
Mack. 

“No, not much,” said Bert. “I know 

about as much Spanish as a fairly in- 
telligent junebug, anyway.” 
- Mack rode a little forward to meet 
the advancing men, armed only with 
the most winning smile in the world. 
It was a true Irish smile, beautifying 
his homely face, and going as straight 
to a Mexican’s heart as to any other— 
a smile that had made friends for 
Mack wherever he went. “Que huvo, 
muchachos >” he asked blithely. “We 
are not Federals.” 

“We did not know you were Ameri- 
cans,” said the leader, slowly lowering 
his rifle, while his men followed suit. 
“We mistook you for Huertista volun- 
teers. Why does your friend wear that 
hat ?” 

“That’s so,” admitted Mack, and in 
English: “Chuck that bandana, Bertie- 
boy, or you may get us in trouble yet. 
But is it likely that three Huertista 
volunteers would be allowed to roam 
at will over the country?” he added, 
in Spanish. “They keep them mighty 
close to barracks in Morirato. Do you 
know-——-” lowering his voice that 
Hackett might not hear—‘that there 
are a hundred Federals in Morirato— 
not counting the volunteers, which can 
not be depended upon?” 

“Ves, sir, we know it—regulars, that 
is,” answered the Constitutionalist. 
“They are no longer Federals, for the 
army is no longer a Federal army. It 
upholds a usurper.” 

“Regulars, then,” smiled Mack. 
“And-where are you going, my 
friends ?” 

Even in the face of a warm-hearted 
Irish smile Estrada shook his head. 
“You are going straight to a Huer- 
tista garrison, is it not so, senor?” he 
asked. ‘We do not wish to interfere 
with Americans, so we will let you 
pass on; but we must at any rate have 
your promise to say nothing in Mo- 
rirato of having met us.” 

“You are heartily welcome to 
mine,” said Mack; and refrained from 
adding that Hackett’s was not worth 
anything in particular in any case. 
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“Go ahead and promise them, Hac- 
kett—and don’t explode while you’re 
about it. If you want to get the train 
at Morirato to-night, you can afford 
to be a little obliging. I’m not say- 
ing they’ll shoot you, but they might 
corral you out here in the woods for 
a while.” 

Hackett, with a scowl and a growl, 
signified his acquiescence, and Bert 
readily followed suit, after which 
Mack bade Estrada a cordial good-bye 
and the three Americans pursued their 
way toward the plantation. 

It was growing dusk, and Mother 
and Daddy had just finished their 
supper, when a noise on the porch and 
a knock at the door sent Daddy to 
investigate. A group of armed men, 
numbering about a dozen, ragged and 
unprepossessing, confronted him. 

“What’s this?” he demanded. 

“One of our scouts, who was near 
here a short time ago, says he heard 
some one whistling ‘Viva Madero’ on 


your front porch, so we thought that 
sympathizers with our cause must live 


here,” explained the leader of the 


group. 

“That was a friend of mine. He is 
in Morirrato, and you can’t go there 
for his sympathy, because the Fed- 
erals are there,” said Daddy, who 
spoke Spanish very well. 

“Regulars, sir,” conscientiously cor- 
rected the Constitutionalist. ‘Have 
you got any guns?” he added. 

“T suppose if I have, you want 
them,” said Daddy. “No, I learned 
my lesson when the Orozquistas 
were running around here. I have no 
guns.” As he spoke, he carefully 
opened the door as far back against 
the wall as it would go, to conceal a 
rifle leaning in the corner behind it. 

“Ammunition, then,” urged Es- 
trada, for it was he. 

“Why should I keep ammunition 
without guns?” asked Daddy. 

“Well, can you let us have any 
money ?” 

“T don’t keep any money here on 
the place.” 

The man glanced back at his fol- 
lowers. “We are hungry,” he said. 
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“We thought to find friends here. My 
men who have friends over in the vil- 
lage at Limon have gone to see what 
they can get from them; but we—— 
Can you give us something to eat?” 

“T’ve always a bite for hungry 
men,” answered Daddy. ‘Come into 
the kitchen, and my wife will give you 
what she can spare.” 

They trooped into the kitchen, from 
behind the half-open door of which 
Mother and the Mexican servant girl 
were regarding them with ill favor. 
Mother, learning from Daddy the ob- 
ject of their intrusion, measured out 
some coffee for them, but when she 
got to the third tablespoonful, they 
announced that that was enough. The 
third tablespoonful of sugar they also 
declared enough. A loaf of Mother’s 
own home made bread they consid- 
ered lavish. But while these acces- 
sories were being provided, their eyes 
roved hungrily to the remains of the 
roast pig, to which Bert and Hac- 
kett, Wyer and Mack had done justice 
at noon. Mother herself had forgotten 
the pig, intending it for the chickens, 
when Estrada meekly inquired if his 
men might have it. Mother handed 
it to him. 

“Do you mind if we eat here, or 
shall we go away?” Estrada asked 
Daddy. 

“You might as well trot along now,” 
said Daddy. “If the Huertista Fed- 
erals in Morirato should learn that 
Constitutionalists got food at my 
house, they might make it unpleasant 
for me.” 

“Regulars, sir,” again corrected 
Estrada; and with profuse thanks to 
Daddy and Mother, he gave the word 
for his men to withdraw. 


II. 


“Papers from the States, Daddy,” 
cried McElwin, as he dismounted un- 
der the cacaragua trees, having ridden 
over with the mail from Morirato. 
“And here’s a letter for Mother. 
That’s why I thought I’d come over 
this afternoon with it, instead of wait- 
ing for you to get it in the morning. 
It’s from the girl, isn’t it?” 
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Mack did not know “the girl,” but 
all of Mothers “boys” indulged a fra- 
ternal feeling toward her, and several 
of them, visiting her when on leave 
in Los Angeles, with letters of intro- 
duction from Mother, had found it 
hard to remember not to call her by 
her first name. 

“Bless the boy’s heart!” cried 
Mother gratefully, opening the letter 
and retiring behind it and her spec- 
tacles. 

“Heard the news, Daddy?” asked 
Mack, as Daddy unrolled his news- 
papers. “Estrada rounded up all the 
men he could in this district—yes, 
weeded ’em out of Morirato itself, 
right under the Federals’ noses—and 
took ’em over to his main command, 
and now he and Paredes between ’em 
have walloped the Federals out of 
San Quintin. That’s going some, isn’t 
it?” 

“Regulars, _ sir,’” 
Daddy. “What else?” 

“The Morirato volunteers lit out 
last night; the Fed—regulars—that 
were guarding them went along with 
them. Paredes has set up his provi- 
sional capital in San Quintin, and says 
he’s the constitutionally elected gov- 
ernor of the State—which he is, for 
that matter—and he’s going to have 
Huerta’s military appointee in Ciu- 
dad Aldama by the scruff of the 
neck 4 

“Well, what do you make of this?” 
interrupted Daddy, whose attention 
had become riveted upon his news- 
papers. “Mother, here we are in print 
as big as life! And of all the whop- 
ping lies——” 

“And here’s a clipping about us in 
Elsie’s letter, and Elsie all gone wild,” 
said Mother. 

“It’s the same thing,” answered 
Daddy, comparing it. “Here it is in 
the paper: ‘Aged couple maltreated 
by Mexican rebels. American rancher 
and wife, 75, brutally abused as reb- 
els loot their home. F. H. Harring- 
- and his wife, seventy-five years 
fe) ee ” 

“Say, doggone it, I don’t have to be 
seventy-five years old because you 
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are,” interrupted Mother, who was 
only forty-nine. 

“Well, that’s what it says here. 
‘Seventy-five years old, who have been 
living on a ranch in the Morirato Val- 
ley on the west coast of Mexico, were 
the victims of a rebel attack last week 
when the outlaw band of Mateo Es- 
trada (spelled Estarda), so-called 
Constitutionalists, entered their home 
in the night and searched the house 
for weapons and valuables. The aged 
couple was dragged out of bed by the 
rebels, who ransacked the bedding for 
money and weapons Sen 

“Did you ever?” gasped Mother. 

“Hold on a minute. ‘Previous to 
the attack on the Harrington ranch, 
Estrada and his band held up and 
robbed three Americans on the road 
between Harrington’s ranch and the 
town of Morirato——’ ” 

“Hackett!” exclaimed Mack. And 
since to speak of the devil is to have 
his imps appear, Hackett at that mo- 
ment cantered up under the shade of 
the cacaraguas trees in a great cloud 
of dust. 

“Hello, people,” said he, with the 
utmost good humor of which he was 
capable. “What’s everybody so fierce 
about to-day ?” 

“You’re in bad, as_ usual,” said 
Mack. “I think Mother has something 
to say to you.” 

“You bet I have,” said Mother. 

None of Mother’s “boys” ever de- 
nied that she had a temper. In sick- 
ness she lavished upon them the ten- 
derest care; in health she ministered 
to their appetites with excellent 
meals. They went to her for advice in 
their perplexities, for comfort in their 
tribulations, and for whole-hearted 
sympathy in their rejoicings. But in 
anger they fled before her—even 
Mack, who was one of her particular 
favorites. Hackett had not the ad- 
vantage of being one of Mother’s boys 
—on the contrary, to her, as to the 
other Americans of the locality, he 
was simply an imposition of circum- 
stances, who had to be put up with, 
more or less, because he was a fellow- 
countryman in an alien land. But now 
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Mother felt that patience had ceased 
to be a virtue. 

“You listen to me, Joe Hackett,” 
said Mother, sternly, advancing upon 
him, and speaking with a rapidity 
which left him paralyzed. “You read 
that letter—there’s my poor girl been 
reading your fool stuff and got scared 
out of her life; been telegraphing us 
to find out what’s become of us, and 
there’s her telegrams held up at Gal- 
veston or some fool place, and her 
money in the Western Union’s pocket 
—and she a widow with two little 
children and no money to throw away, 
and doesn’t know now whether we’re 
alive or dead! Scared up till she don’t 
know whether she’s afoot or a-horse- 
back, and can’t sleep or eat for think- 
ing of us being dragged out of bed by 
rebels and pitched on the floor, and 
our house tore up and looted; and now 
she don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen next, but she’s ready to believe 
we’ve been scooped out hollow and 
stuffed with hay and taken for pack 
saddles by the rebels. Talk about 
making mountains out of molehills! 
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You’d male a mountain out of a hole 
in the ground; for you weren’t held up 
and robbed any more than Daddy and 
I were dragged out of bed and our 
house looted, or any more than I’m 
seventy-five years old when I ain’t 
——but of course you’d got to sit around 
and cackle for intervention like an 
old malaria-colored gander, and I 
guess you'll have us all gobbled up by 
alligators and sea serpents, if that’ll 
bring Uncle Sam any quicker than 
rebels 24 

Mack had by this time discreetly 
reached and mounted his horse, teth- 
ered in the shade of the, cacaragua 
trees; but as he pounded’ along the 
road toward Morirato the sound of 
Mother’s voice, upbraiding Hackett 
without pause, still reached him. “Go 
it, Mother; go it,” he murmured to the 
sunlit air, as he let his horse come to 
a walk at the river ford. “Hit him a 
lick for all of us. It’s wasted breath, 
perhaps, for the critter is what he 
is; but we'll come over in a body 
from Morirato to shake hands about 
it afterwards.” 
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Romance is dead! 


No more the prize 


Of high adventure fires our eves. 
We walk with sober steps and slow, 
Where once we trod with hearts aglow. 
Romance is dead—and we are wise. 


All youthful follies we despise. 
Romance is dead. He cannot rise. 
Forgotten is his grave, and low. 


Romance is dead. 


Adventure? Love? Such folly dies. 


But look! 


Where last the soft breeze sighs— 


Two lovers in the sunset glow, 
Her face upturned; his face bent low— 
This lie is chiefest of all lies: 


“Romance is dead!” 


M. C.- Davies. 





A ROSE OF PARADISE 


By C. W. Stiles 


ITH THE LIGHT of a bril- 

WV liant tropical sunset pouring 

over her, Violet Fane was 

pacing the length of a long 
azotea overlooking the bay of San 
Juan. . Behind her was her mirador; 
the room in which she lived and made 
her home, built directly on the flat, 
brick paved roof of one of the tallest 
houses in San Juan. This roof was 
surrounded by a parapet and was 
called an azotea. Up here she was al- 
ways sure of finding the air pure and 
the breeze unfailing. As she had 
elected to spend the summer in the 
tropics, this last was an item worthy 
of consideration. 

The floors below her, in this big 
house, were cut up into various suites 
of apartments, but when any one was 
heard mounting the last flight of the 
seventy-nine marble steps which led 
up from the street door to her azo- 
tea, she knew some one was coming 
to see hez. 

Just now she half halted in her 
promenade to listen, for she thought 
she heard a step on her particular 
flight. In a few minutes the sound 
became unmistakable, and she said to 
herself, “Captain Trent.” 

As the Captain appeared at the azo- 
tea door, which was fastened back to 
show she was at home, she went for- 
ward to meet him with outstretched 
hand. 

“Good evening, friend,” she said, 
cordially. ‘Where have you been hid- 
ing for the last three days? I have 
missed you at dinner, and nobody 
seemed to know anything about you.” 

Captain Trent was a handsome man 
in the prime of life, who when quiet, 
looked the picture of health, but who, 


in walking, required the use of a cane. 
He seemed uncertain on his legs. 
While fighting in the Spanish war in 
Cuba he received a wound which re- 
sulted in his present condition. 

The Captain now said, in response 
to Violet’s question. 

“I have been hibernating for the 
last three days. I was not fit for the 
society of my kind, having been in one 
of my fits of black depression. I am 
not perfectly sure that I am yet fit to 
come out, but thought I would try the 
experiment on you.” 

“Forget about it,” cried Violet, 
cheerfully. ‘Come over here and 
tell me what these ships are which 
have just arrived in the harbor. For- 
get yourself for a while, take an in- 
terest in other things and you will lose 
all thought of a little thing like de- 
pression of spirits.” 

Captain Trent looked at her with 
his soft, beautiful brown eyes, and 
the look pierced her heart. She saw 
in their depths a soul in torture, and 
instantly the desire to help, which was 
always her predominating motive, took 
possession of her. ; 

She took him carefully by the arm 
and led him to the parapet and pointed 
to the ships whose names she wished 
to know. 

Captain Trent, whose rooms were 
still nearer the bay than hers, knew 
all the ships and gave her their 
names. They were all Uncle Sam’s 
minor war vessels. He pointed to a 
little ship lying close to the water, 
which looked not unlike a ferry boat, 
and said: 

“That ship off there, the third in 
line, is the Don Juan de Austria. It 
is one of the ships Dewey sank at 
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Manila. It was dug up and renovated, 
and now forms a part of your Uncle’s 
navy.” 

Violet looked at it with interest, 
and then said, scornfully: 

“Well, if all the ships Dewey had 
to fight were of that size, it takes all 
the gloss off the victory.” 

“You must remember that the ships 
he had to fight with were pigmy ships 
also. They . were not unequally 
matched for ships. It was the brains 
behind the guns that told.” 

Violet said thoughtfully: ‘The 
longer I live among the Latin race the 


more I am inclined to exalt the Anglo- 


Saxon. In the first place, it is the only 
race with a bona-fide conscience. Then 
courage, as we know it, is not even 
thought of among the Latins. Of 
course, they have their own peculiar 
advantages, but for all round, strong, 
manly virtues give me the Anglo- 
Saxon every time.” 

“TI wonder that you can content 
yourself over here among these Latins 
so long. Three years is a long time 
to live away from your own people. 
Do you never get lonely and down- 
hearted?” asked the Captain, rather 
wistfully. 

She looked. up at him, her 
alight. 

“Never. Not for one little instant. 
How could I? Life is too enthrall- 
ingly interesting for one ever to feel 
bored. Do not you feel it so?” 

“Candidly, I do not. I am ready to 
quit, to give up the struggle this mo- 
ment. You see,” he went on in ex- 
planation, “I am naturally a leaner. 
I do not seem to have the backbone to 
stand alone. I have for twenty years 
leaned upon my wife. Whether she 
has become tired of bearing my weight 
or not, I do not know. But she re- 
fused point blank to come down here 
with me, so for the first time in my 
life I am now left to stand alone. I 
have borne a little weight on you, but 
I know you would not consent to bear 
it all, and it is the knowledge of my 
unfitness to wrestle with it that makes 
me not only willing but anxious to 
leave the world. I have tried drink- 


face 
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ing to drown my sorrows, but although 
I drink continually I appear to have 
lost the power to get drunk and so 
win forgetfulness.” 

“If you keep on drinking in the 
tropics you will not be long in killing 
yourself. It is sure suicide over here. 
If you are not fit to live, do you think 
you are any more fit to die?” 

The Captain mused. 

“TI don’t suppose I am,” he finally 
said. ‘But some other time I may 
be better equipped. If I do go out, 
would you like to have me come back 
to see you, if I can? Would you be 
frightened ?” 

“No, I don’t think I should be 
frightened. At any rate, frightened or 
not, I hope you will try. Let me tell 
you,” she added suddenly, “if you 
find you cannot make me see you, 
bring me the odor of flowers, will 
you?” 

“What kind of flowers shall it be?” 
asked Captain Trent, showing more 
interest than at any time since he 
had appeared. 

“Oh, any kind will do. Preferably 
roses, I think, as those are the flow- 
ers I love best, and for some reason 
nobody ever gives me roses. People 
bring me flowers of all other sorts, 
but when they have roses to give 
away, they give them to somebody 
else. So you bring me their odor 
even if you cannot manage the flower 
itself.” 

“All right,” said the Captain, cheer- 
fully. “When I die, if I can get back . 
and make you see me, I will do so, 
and if not then I will bring you the 
odor of roses. It is a bargain. Es 
verdad >” 

“Si, senor,” she responded, and 
turned the conversation to other 
things. Gradually she won the Cap- 
tain to comparative cheerfulness. 
When night suddenly closed round 
them, she proposed that they should 
go to the Plaza Principal and listen 
to the Retreta or concert. He con- 
sented quite eagerly; always being 
willing to go anywhere or do anything 
if only some one would go with him. 
So the evening which began so dole- 
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fully for Captain Trent ended hap- 
pily, and when he left Violet at her 
door he held out his hand, and press- 
ing hers, said heartily: 

“Once more you have been my good 
angel. Thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. I am going home now, 
and expect to go straight to bed and 
sleep until morning, a thing I have 
not succecded in doing for three 
nights.” 

“Good-night, amigo mio,” said Vio- 
let; “all good angels guard you.” 

All the next day, in leisure inter- 
vals, Violet was revolving schemes to 
help Captain Trent. She formulated 
and dismissed various plans calcu- 
lated to increase the quality of self- 
reliance which he so sadly lacked. 

“He is missing all the joy of ex- 
istence,” she said in her thought. “I 
wish I could help him to find him- 
self.” 

She had been thinking about him 
so persistently all day that when she 
went to the dinner table that night 
she was disappointed at seeing his 
place opposite hers still vacant. 

“Where is Captain Trent? Have 
you seen anything of him?” asked her 
neighbor, Mrs. Stacey. “I am begin- 
ning to feel uneasy about him. He 
has been absent now four days, and 
may be ill.” 

“No,” answered Violet, “he is not 
ill. He made me a little visit last 
night. He was as well as usual, but 
very depressed.” 

“That is nonsense,” said the prac- 
tical Mrs. Stacey. “There is no man 
in San Juan more popular than he. 
What has he to be depressed about ?” 

Violet gave an evasive answer, and 
the conversation veered to other sub- 
jects. 

The next day passed without news 
from Captain Trent. The third day, 
in the afternoon, Violet was sitting at 
her piano, idly trying over some old 
music. She sat directly in front of 
the wide open door, with a window 
on each side of the room also open. 
When she lifted her eyes she could 
see the brilliant blue sky, with the 
fleecy white clouds floating over it, 


and from one window she had a fine 
view of waving palms against the 
blue. 

She turned around to get a piece of 
music from the rack behind her. When 
she moved to place it upon the piano, 
she started and gave a small shriek 
at seeing Captain Trent standing be- 
side her, his cane in one hand and 
his hat in the other. 

“Captain Trent,” she asked joy- 
fully; “how did you get here without 
making any noise? . I am as delighted 
as surprised. When you have rested 
from climbing those stairs don’t you 
want to try over that duet we were 
playing last week?” 

Captain Trent sat down rather heav- 
ily in the easy chair she pushed to- 
wards him, overlooking her out- 
stretched hand and seeming in no 
hurry to reply. Thinking him breath- 
less from his long climb, Violet hunt- 
ed out the music, took his violin from 
the case and brought forward his 
music rack and placed it in position, 
then said: 

“When you are quite rested we will 
begin.” ’ 

The Captain rose heavil} and a lit- 
tle stiffly from his chair and lifted 
the violin. Just as he. was about to 
draw the bow the clock began to 
strike. He stopped and looked at the 
time piece. 

“What hour is it striking?” he 
asked. “Five o’clock? I did _ not 
think I could do it so quickly.” 

“What?” asked Violet, but as he 
did not reply, she began to play. 

He was a fine musician, and in a 
few minutes became absorbed, as Vio- 
let knew he would. They played two 
or three pieces, then the Captain 
asked : 

“Will you not find and sing my fav- 
orite, Anabel Lee, before I go?” This 
was a piece Violet hated to sing, and 
she began to demur. Captain Trent 
stopped her with a gesture. 

“Please. I may never be able to 
ask for or to hear it again. You know 
how I love it. So oblige me.” 

Without further demur, Violet sang 
the pathetic little ballad. As soon as 
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she had finished, he rose and said, 
rather abruptly: 

“Good-bye. I must go,” and started 
for the door. 

“Wait,” called Violet; “cone moment 
and I will take you down past the 
part of the stairs that has no bannis- 
ter. It is time I went to dinner any- 
way.” 

She stopped to replace a piece of 
music on the piano which had fallen 
to the floor, then followed fast after 
him to the head of the stairs. He was 
not visible. She looked all around in 
surprise. It had not been sixty sec- 
onds since he went out of the door, 
and now he was out of sight. She 
looked up and down the azotea and 
down the whole length of the stairs. 
She could see two straight flights 
from where she stood, but there was 
no trace of Captain Trent. 

“Well,” said astonished Violet, 
“this matches Keller. Where in the 


name of all the mysteries did Captain 


Trent go?” 

As it was dinner time she locked 
the door, and after descending the 
many steps went up the street to her 
boarding House, expecting to find the 
Captain already there and receive his 
explanation. 

She had no more than time to seat 
herself and observe that her friend 
was not in his place before her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Stacey, who seemed liter- 
ally bursting with information, broke 
out: 

“Oh, my dear, is it not awful?” 

“What?” asked Violet. 

“Have you not heard?” with re- 
pressed joy at being first to tell. ‘“Cap- 
tain Trent is dead.” 

“Dead!” Violet’s expression was 
blank. “What do you mean? I have 
just parted from him.” 
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“Impossible, my dear. Be exact. 
He died in the hospital this afternoon * 
at half-past four o’clock. I had the 
news from the surgeon who was be- 
side him when he breathed his last. 
Yes, poor fellow, he is gone.” The 
rest Violet did not hear. 

“Half past four, and at five he was 
in the mirador taking note of the 
clock striking. No wonder he seemed 
surprised at the good time he had 
made. She had not understood him, 
and he had vouchsafed no explana- 
tion. All the way home, Violet walked 
as if in a dream. A girl friend tried 
to join her, but she dismissed her 
without ceremony. She wanted to be 
alone. Over and over she kept re- 
peating to herself: 

“If that was not Captain Trent who 
was talking and playing with me, who 
or what was it?” 

When she opened the door of her 
mirador, an overpowering scent of 
roses met her. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed joyfully, 
“roses; where could they have come 
from?” 

She turned on the electric light and 
looked around, from the powerful 
odor expecting to find quantities of 
her favorite flower. She saw nothing 
of the sort, but was still surrounded 
by the sweet smell of innumerable 
roses. She stood perfectly still in the 
middle of the room for a few minutes, 
meditating. Presently she _ noticed 
that she had left the piano open in 
her haste at leaving, and went over 
to put down the lid. As she touched 
the lid, she saw lying on the music 
rack one magnificent, long stemmed 
American Beauty rose, fresh and fra- 
grant, as if just plucked and laid 
there. 

Then she knew. 














THE FEMININITY OF ANN 


By Helen Christene Hoerle 


EPISODE I. 


M ISS MEREDITH, by all that’s 
holy!” Jack Holbrook de- 
lightedly grinned as he came 
face to face with the tall girl 
in yellow, leaning gracefully against 
one of the pillars that supported the 
porch. “I’m jolly glad to see you; an 
awfully pleasant surprise, don’t you 
know. How are you, anyway?” 

“Mr. Holbrook!” she exclaimed in- 
credulously, as she smilingly extended 
her hand. The man crushed it be- 
tween his great sunburnt ones, and 
beamed down on the vision before 
him. 

“I never expected to see you here,” 
he went on breathlessly. “But I’m 
tickled to death. There’s a waltz. 
Shall we try it, or are you engaged?” 

The girl shook her head slowly. 
“No, I’m not. Mother and I only ar- 
rived yesterday, and there aren't 
many people here whom we_ know. 
They are all coming later. I thought 
you were in Egypt or England, or 
somewhere,” she continued, as he dex- 
terously steered her through the crowd 
toward the brilliantily lighted _ ball- 
room. 

“T was,” the man rejoined “Both 
in Egypt and England. Had a won- 
derful trip, only I was rather lone- 
some Not much fun in traveling 
around alone Just got in yesterday, 
and thought I’d run out here for a 
week or two before getting back in 
harness. Now I’m mighty glad I 
did.” 

The girl laughed and met his in- 
tense gaze fearlessly. Straight and 
lithe as a young sapling, she stood al- 
most shoulder to shoulder with him, 


and the grey eyes and the brown were 
nearly level. Their steps fitted per- 
fectly, and to the girl it seemed as 
if she were floating on air. 

“I’m glad, too,” she murmured. “We 
shall have a chance to become better 
acquainted. I think it’s horrible to 
meet a person once or twice and then 
not see them again, don’t you?” dart- 
ing him a swift glance. It was as if 
she had thrown down a gauntlet and 
challenged him to a duel. 

“I do,” Jack Holbrook laughed, as 
he reluctantly withdrew his arm from 
the girl’s slender waist, and led her 
toward the broad veranda. “There,” 
he continued, in satisfaction, as he 
placed a light scarf over her ivory 
shoulders, and then threw himself in 
a chair next to Ann’s. “That was joy 
and this is solid comfort.” 

“Yes?” The girl’s tone was slight- 
ly sarcastic. Slipping down in her 
chair, she leaned back and regarded 
the man from under half closed lids. 
This was the Jack Holbrook she had 
met at a few receptions the year be- 
fore—Jack Holbrook, millionaire, 
globe trotter, financier and all-round 
athlete. Ann had been in society long 
enough to know and read the male 
species rather well, but this same Jack 
Holbrook had always been a puzzle 
to her. Tall, debonair, not especially 
good looking, Jack Holbrook was a 
typical type of young American man- 
hood. Never had any scandal been 
connecied with his name, and al- 
though he had many friends, there 
was no one who could be called an in- 
timate. He had always _ interested 
Ann, and she had always been more 
than anxious to know him better. Now 
here was her opportunity. 
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The orchestra struck up a gay “Tur- 
key Trot.” “You don’t want to dance 
this, do you?” Holbrook asked sud- 
denly. Ann did, yery much, but she 
saw he didn’t, so she said no. “You 
know I hate to see girls dancing these 
so-called modern dances,” the man 
went on. 
and e 

“And not half so warm and tiring as 
the old fashioned way,” Ann finished. 

“You don’t dance them, do you?” 
the man inquired, gazing at her in 
surprise. . 

The girl never moved an eyelash. 
“Oh, no, I’m not an expert; once and 
a while I dance at them.” She threw 
back her head, with its myriad of soft 
brown curls and laughed merrily. 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” Holbrook 
persisted. “You know, Miss Mere- 
dith, I disapprove wholly of the mod- 
ern woman.” 

“Yes!” The girl could scarcely con- 
ceal her astonishment at this unex- 
pected statement. 

“T believe in the old fashioned wo- 
man,” Holbrook continued, “the wo- 
man who stayed home and made a 
home—a genuine home—for a man. 
The woman who could cook, sew, 
wash and iron, if necessary, and— 


“They are so ungraceful 


and bring up a family. That is my 


ideal of a perfect woman. Look at 
the woman of to-day.” He arose and 
stood looking down at the girl. “All 
they care for is money, clothes, pleas- 
ure, and have about as much use fora 
husband, home and children as they 
have for the smallpox. Haven’t time 
for them, they will tell you. Good 
heaven, what are we coming to? Now 
you, Miss Meredith,” he went on, sink- 
ing into his chair once more and lean- 
ing toward her, his voice suddenly 
growing tender, “you are my ideal of 
a really feminine woman.” 

The girl laughed rather nervously. 
“The Eternal Feminine,” she asked, 
brightly, her eyes drooping under his 
ardent gaze. “I did not think that you 
were interested in it.” 

“Yes, the eternal feminine,” he re- 
peated softly. “I hate to see woman 
tramping around golf links and other 
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such places, exposing themselves to 
the sun and wind, browning and cal- 
lousing their hands. Women’s hands 
were made for tenderer offices.” 

Ann surveyed her large, white 
hands as they lay listlessly in her lap, 
and thanked Heaven she had only ar- 
rived at Bristol Hall the day before, 
and those appendages were still white 
and soft. 

“Then evidently you don’t believe 
in the so-called feminist movement,” 
the all-round champion of 19— Vassar 
questioned quizzically. 

“No,” emphatically returned Hol- 
brook, “I don’t. Why do women want 
the vote? Just because they think 
that men have something on them, 
something that they can’t do. Suf- 
frage! Nonsense. When I was in 
England +9 

“Excuse me,” Ann interrupted gent- 
ly, “won’t you tell me about it to- 
morrow? It is late, and there’s mother 
looking for me. We are over at the 
cottage; there wasn’t room here at the 
Hall.” 

“So am I,” the man chuckled. “May 
I have the pleasure of walking over 
with you?” 

“You may, if it be a pleasure,” the 
girl smiled demurely up at him. 

“What a question,” he returned gal- 
lantly, as they were joined by the girl’s 
mother. 

“What a pity,” Ann thought, as they 
traversed the short distance between 
the Hall and the cottage, with only 
the light of twinkling stars to guide 
them, “that he has such old fashioned 
ideas. He’s really awfully nice when 
he talks sense.” 

“Ves, Mrs. Meredith,” she heard 
him reply to some question of her 
mother’s, “the suffragettes over in 
England are a disgrace to all woman- 
hood!” 

“Oh, Heavens,” Ann groaned to 
herself. “I wish I could——” Then 
she almost laughed aloud. “I have 
it.” Turning, she gazed reflectively 
at the tall, well built figure at her side 
and silently admired the broad back 
and the ease with which he wore his 
clothes. 
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EPISODE II. 


“Do you know, mamma,” Ann called 
abruptly a few minutes later, when 
they had bidden their escort good- 
night and had gained their own rooms, 
“Jack Holbrook has ideas about one 
hundred years behind the times.” 

“Yes,” her mother never stopped un- 
fastening Ann’s gown. 

“He sure is. Imagine, mamma, 
dear—A woman’s place is in the home. 
Not on the golf links.” Ann’s clear 
voice deepened as she imitated the 
man’s, and her eyes danced wickedly. 
“What if she hasn’t got a home?” 

“You seem very indignant about it,” 
Mrs. Meredith glanced questioningly 
at her daughter. 

“Ann laughed gaily. ‘It is really 
too funny. I approach his ideal of the 
really feminine woman, although he 
doesn’t approve of athletics for the 
female sex. Evidently he doesn’t 


know I was champion at college.” And 
although her lips smiled, there was a 


troubled light in the grey eyes. 

“Mr. Holbrook’s opinions evidently 
bother you.” 

Ann turned from the mirror where 
she was brushing her rebellious locks, 
and throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck, kissed the smooth 
cheek. “Mumsy, dear, it’s a_ secret, 
but I think I like Jack Holbrook bet- 
ter than any man I’ve ever known. I 
am going to do all in my power to 
bring his ideas up to the present gen- 
eration.” 

“And how?” Mrs. Meredith’s tone 
was verging on sarcasm so as to cover 
her true feelings. 

“How ?” Ann echoed as she tumbled 
into bed. “How? I’m going to give 
him such a dose of the eternal femi- 
nine that it won’t require a very strong 
antidote to bring him around to 
value,” she laughed sleepily, ‘the 
modern woman he despises so very 
much. Good-night, honey!” 

And Mrs. Meredith, being a wise 
mother, asked no more questions, but 
silently switching off the light went 
softly from the room—and wondered 
what the next day would bring forth. 


EPISODE III. 


The next morning when Mr. Jack 
Holbrook was returning from a par- 
ticularly excellent breakfast, he was 
met by a dainty little figure in a frilly, 
much be-ribboned blue gown. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Holbrook,” Ann 
smiled sweetly, “isn’t this an ideal 
morning ?” 

“It certainly is,” Jack agreed. “I’m 
going to play a set of tennis with——” 

“Oh, may I watch?” Ann begged 
eagerly. “I love to watch tennis.” 

“Don’t you play?” Holbrook in- 
quired. 

Ann Meredith raised her delicate 
eyebrows, and gazed innocently up at 
the clear cut, bronzed face at her side, 
as Holbrook swung along next to her. 
“Tennis!” she echoed, holding up her 
hands, and thereby dropping the maga- 
zine she held under her arm. “Oh, 
no. I pride myself on keeping my 
hands in condition for bridge, and I 
couldn’t do that if I played tennis or 
any other of these games. Now could 
I?” pouting prettily. 

“No, of course not,” Holbrook ac- 
quiesced. “Do you play bridge 
much P” 

Ann saw that she had made a mis- 
take. “No, not much, but then I pour 
tea at receptions—and ” she hesi- 
tated. 

“T see,” Holbrook agreed gravely, 
“society is your pastime.” 

“Not that I like it,” Ann went on, 
unheeding his interruption. “I’d much 
rather stay at home, but ” She 
sank in a hammock and curled up like 
a fluffy little kitten, motioning the 
man to a bench a few feet away from 
her: 

“Now do tell me all about the suf- 
frage movement in England,” hastily 
changing the subject. 

Holbrook frowned. “You aren't 
really interested in suffrage, Miss 
Meredith.” Then, without waiting for 
her reply, for which the girl was very 
thankful, “it is inconceivable to me 
how refined, cultured women can go 
around breaking windows, burning 
houses, and cutting up capers gener- 
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amazed at the change in the man’s 
voice. Suddenly it had grown infin- 
itely tender. 

“I’m sorry you didn’t. We were 
great companions, she and I. Mother 
used to say that nothing was too 
menial for a woman to do in her own 
home, and that she ruled it as a man 
rules the State. Then I say let the 
woman rule the home, and man the 
State. You agree with me?” 

“Yes,” Ann began cautiously, “I do, 
but do you think that a woman ought 
to have no interest outside her home 
circle.” 

“No, of course not,” Holbrook re- 
assured her; then in a hurt tone: 
“Here comes Matthews for that game. 
Shall I see you later?” 

“When the sun goes down, mother 
and I are going for a drive. If you 
care to join us—about three x 

“Delighted, I’m _ sure,” Holbrook 
smiled as he strode off toward the 
tennis courts. 

Ann smiled wickedly at his disap- 
pearing figure. ‘Jack Holbrook,” she 
whispered softly, “you are such an 
awful big goose, and I’m afraid I’m 
very much in love with you, but you 
may as well prepare yourself, for I’m 
going to be the most feminine piece of 
femininity you have ever met.” 

However slight had been Hol- 
brook’s doubts as to the femininity of 
Ann, they were entirely dispelled 
within the next few days. Morning, 
noon and night she played her part, 
and played it well. Holbrook was her 
almost constant companion, and never 
for a moment did she fail to be the 
gentle, clinging, old fashioned woman 
of his dreams. Nevertheless, at the 
end of a week, she could see that his 
eyes would eagerly follow the young 
women who sported on the links and 
tennis court, and then turn and rest 
on her, as if mentally comparing their 
alert vivacity with the slow indolence 
of her movements. Holbrook had 
once said in one of their many discus- 
sions that a lady was never in a hurry. 
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These signs Ann viewed with delight, 
and knew that gradually the teachings 
of a fond, old-fashioned mother were 
being supplanted by newer, wider 
ideas. Results that not even years of 
travel, study and thoughtful observa- 
tion had been able to effect, Ann 
Meredith, by a little scheming and 
clever acting, had been able to accom- 
plish in one short week. 

Saturday evening at the formal 
weekly hop, Holbrook and she were 
resting in a secluded corner after a 
slow, dreamy waltz, that suited Ann’s 
new role perfectly. She was leaning 
back, her charming profile turned to- 
ward Holbrook, and quite conscious 
that his eyes were devouring her. 

“Miss Meredith,” he began uncere- 
moniously. Ann turned slowly toward 
him. “You are the most beautiful 
woman here to-night, yet iv 

“Yet!” she repeated, dazed for the 
second by the abruptness of his asser- 
tion. 

The first strains of the music for 
the next dance came to her as in a 
dream. 

“You don’t dance the Tango, do 
you?” Holbrook asked, rising, quick- 
ly bringing her thoughts back to the 
present. Then without waiting for a 
reply. ‘What a foolish question. I 
know you don’t.” That “you” hurt 
Ann. “I have this with Miss Jameson. 
Will you excuse me, please?” 

“T didn’t know you danced it,” poor 
Ann murmured. 

Holbrook had the grace to blush. 
“Miss Jameson taught me to-day, and 
says she’ll risk it with me this even- 
ing.” And bowing, he left Ann, a sad 
little figure in her corner behind the 
palms. 

“Ann Meredith,” 


she said sternly, 
“to-morrow is the day for you to dis- 
card the eternally feminine and be- 


come yourself. You have played the 
game to win, and now is the time.” 
Rising slowly, she slipped from the 
crowded room, and evading every one 
ran quickly up the hill to the cottage. 
Sinking down on a low settee in a cor- 
ner of the deserted piazza, she sat for 
a long time with her head in her 
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hands, trying vainly to think. From 
the hotel-came the strains of the 
music, borne to her on the wind and 
softened by the distance. Somewhere 
down there was Jack Holbrook, danc- 
ing the Tango with some one, while 
she—practically the introducer of it to 
society—refused to dance. A bitter 
little smile curled the corners of her 
mouth, and a little salt tear found its 
way down her smooth, white cheek. 
Finally she rose, and with a deter- 
mined look on her almost colorless 
face, Ann Meredith entered the house. 
Once again she had planned a cam- 
paign, and she had planned to win. 


EPISODE IV. 


When Ann Meredith awoke the 
next morning the first thing that en- 
tered her curly head was that this 
would be her last day of self-inflicted 
femininity. Rising hastily, she donned 
the same becoming blue frock she 
had worn the first morning Holbrook 
had been at the Hall, and did her hair 
in the fluffiest, most becoming fash- 
ion. As she left her room, and de- 
scended the stairs, the first person she 
met was Holbrook. 

“Good-morning, Miss Meredith,” 
he cried. “Where did you escape to 
last evening. I hunted all over for 
you.” 

“Oh!” Ann searched her fertile 
brain for an excuse, and then fell back 
on that most feminine of all excuses 
“T had a headache,” she lied bravely, 
not daring to say heartache. 

“I’m so sorry,” he exclaimed, “I 
wanted to teach you the Tango. Do 
you know it is really great.” 

Ann smiled a wan little smile. 
“Yes? I thought you didn’t approve 
of the modern dances,” she chided 
gently. 

The man laughed uneasily. “I did 
not, but really they are not at all 
bad. I’m afraid I was getting horri- 
bly set in my ways. You must let me 
teach it to you,” he pleaded earnestly. 

“Some other time, maybe,” Ann re- 
joined. “But at ‘present I’m much 
more interested in breakfast than 
dancing.” 


-ten, and she isn’t here 
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“Excuse me for detaining you. l 
thought you had breakfasted,”’ Hol- 
brook protested, moving to one side 
and permitting the girl to pass. Then 
as she disappeared down the path to 
the hotel, he looked at his watch. 
“Nine-thirty, and I promised I’d play 
tennis with Miss Jameson at  nine- 
forty-five. Too bad Ann Meredith 
doesn’t do something but sit around all 
day and look pretty, though I will ad- 
mit she is a stunner. A wife like that 
would bore me to death in a week, 
yet I think I like her better than any 
other girl I know if she only hadn’t 
such set ways.” 

Which only goes to show how a 
man’s ideas may change in one short 
week. 

Half an hour later, returning from 
breakfast, Ann came upon Holbrook 
moodily pacing the tennis court. 

“Anything wrong?” she asked 
brightly. It is strange, isn’t it, how 
much brighter things look in the light 
of day than the dusk of night, and 
now the sun was shining brightly in 
the heavens, so all looked joyful to 
Ann. 

“T had an appointment to play ten- 
nis with Miss Jameson at quarter to 
yet,” Jack 
growled. 

“Really ?” Ann’s eyes opened wide, 
and she laughed whole heartedly. 
“Why, Agnes went motoring with Bob- 
bie Matthews.” Ann didn’t think it 
necessary to add that she had begged 
Agnes to go, and let her play with 
Holbrook in her place. 

“That is a fine thing to do,” Hol- 
brook rejoined. “And there is not 
another soul on the place to play with. 
I’m getting horribly bored here, and 
I think I’ll return to town to-night.” 

The girl caught her breath sharply 
between her teeth. “If you really 
want to play as much as all that,” she 
whispered so softly that the man 
could hardly hear her, “I know some- 
one who is just dying for a chance to 
play. I'll get them and be back in 
five minutes.” 

Not waiting for a reply, she picked 
up her skirts and fairly flew over the 
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grass: In five minutes to the second, 
Holbrook saw a tall, erect figure in 
gleaming white tennis costume, com- 
ing toward him. The rebellious brown 
curls were confined with a broad red 
ribbon, while a tie of the same color 
caught her blouse at the throat. There 
was something vaguely familiar about 
the lithe figure, but—— 

“Ann Meredith,” Holbrook 
incredulously, “it can’t be. 
thought you didn’t——” 

Ann looked up at him, her gray 
eyes full of trouble and pleading 
silently with him. “Mr. Holbrook,” 
she began, then rushed on, her tongue 
tripping over her words, “I thought I 
would give you a taste of the eternal 
feminine you talked so much of, and 
admired so heartily. I wanted to 
show you your ideas were all wrong 
about the women of to-day. She is 
just as feminine as the woman of 
other days, only—but what’s the use. 
I’m only an-ordinary girl, full of en- 


cried, 
I—I 


ergy, and this last week of inactivity 
has about done me up.” Suddenly she 
laughed. “Don’t please look so tragic 
—it was only a joke, and I’m more 
than sorry if you’re angry. If not, let 


us play. I warn you, though, you'll 
have to work. I was champion at 
college.” It was said without boast- 
ing. To tell the truth, Ann didn’t 
know exactly what she was saying. 
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Holbrook gazed fascinated at the 
energetic little figure before him. 
“Ann, Ann, dear,” he cried suddenly, 
“T didn’t realize. Heaven, how I love 
you.” | 

A little sob of joy broke from the 
girl. “Jack,” she whispered, as he 
took her in his arms, “Jack, every- 
body will see us.” 

“Hang everybody,” Jack grinned 
joyfully, his fine face aglow with hap- 
piness. 

“Let’s go back to the house,” she 
begged blushing, and slipping from 
his embrace. 

“Ann,” he murmured as they hur- 
ried along, “I never before realized 
how wrong I was.” 

“No, I know you didn’t, but I de- 
termined to show you. I do all these 
awful things that you disapprove of 
so heartily for women: play tennis, 
golf, everything. I just love to get 
my hands black, and—and,” her voice 
grew melodramatically tragic, “I be- 
lieve in woman suffrage.” 

“So do I,” her lover agreed, and 
joined in her gay laugh. “And I’ve 
learned one thing from you already.” 

“And that?” she questioned. 

“That there is nothing like the eter- 
nal feminine—in moderation,” he add- 
ed, as despite her protests he crushed 
her to him, and kissed her again and 
again on the lips. 
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Heartsease for sweet remembrances, 
You wear above your heart; 

The purple blossoms breathe our love 
Though we are far apart. 


White poppie-flowers I wear for you; 
They soothe away regret; 

You want, dear, to remember, 
And I—just to forget. 


JessigE Davies WILDY. 





THE EX-VOLUNTEER 


By O. Garfield Jones 


ITH a short whirr of chains, 

W the “Borongon” dropped her 

kedge anchor into the mud 

of the river bed, the brown- 
skinned boatmen tugged at the oars 
to tow the lines ashore, and the ship 
began to swing toward the pier amid 
the clanging of bells, the coughing of 
dummy engines, and the “Larga! 
Larga! Tira la maquina!” of the offi- 
cers. A tall man in campaign hat and 
khaki shirt stepped out on deck and 
swept the shore with his eye. Yes, 
the old thatched shacks on their stilts 
were still leaning to the west just as 
the typhoon had left them. Like a 
line of cubist quadrupeds stuck in the 
mud, they seemed vainly striving to 
pull their wooden legs from the black, 
salty mire of the river bank. And the 
old dock perched on its slender pil- 
ings, also leaned upstream as if to 
brace itself against the outgoing tide. 
Suddenly peering more intently at the 
group of laborers on the pier, the man 
started, looked again, then withdrew 
quickly through the nearest doorway. 
Any one on shore would have guessed 
Lake to be an ex-soldier, and so he 
was. Back in ’98 he had left the lum- 
ber camp to join the volunteers, and 
then, when mustered out after three 
years of Philippine service, he had 
stayed in the islands to “clean up a 
little money” at contracting. Six 
years had passed, and he was still 
“going home next year.” 

The object that startled Lake so 
was an extra dark skinned Filipino 
‘who was evidently waiting to rush 
across the gang plank and pick up a 
job among the passengers, like the 
other carriers who crowded at the end 
of the pier. His frayed shirt and 


clinging, full length trousers, almost 
concealed his well knit frame and 
sturdy legs, but no clothing could con- 
ceal that beautiful poise of body that 
always marks the Malay carrier, long 
accustomed to great journeys and 
heavy loads. This Filipino, Antonio 
by name, had been Lake’s hostler, but 
he had quit his job without excuse 
and without warning, leaving the 
horses to suffer for food and water. 
Love for horses is not an Oriental 
trait, but with Lake it was a religion, 
and he could not forget: the piteous 
nicker with which his ponies greeted 
him as he found them without food 
or water in the tropical sun. 

As soon as the gang plank was 
down, Antonio came rushing on board, 
and just as he went by the door, Lake 
stepped out, calling to him: “Tony! 
What’re you doing this morning ?” 

“Wa Pa” (nothing), he answered, 
wheeling about expectantly, for he 
had not recognized the voice. But at 
sight of Lake his face changed. Back- 
ing away, he cried: “I’ve got to work 
for Mr. Lim! I’ve got to work for Mr. 
Lim!” 

“No you don’t, Tony!” snapped 
Lake, stepping toward him with a 
hard look in his eye. “You carry that 
grip to Calivo. Do you hear!” 

A scared “Yes” came from the Ma- 
lay as he stooped, half dodging an im- 
aginary blow, and picked up the grip 
without once taking his eyes off his 
employer. He wanted to run away, 
but did not dare make the attempt. It 
is not brutality and passion, but, 
rather, a long memory and a certain 
controlled fierceness that gets work 
out of Malays, and Lake was the best 
foreman in the province. Tony knew 
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Lake had not forgotten, and besides, 
there was that big revolver at his hip. 
One couldn’t run away from that. To 
be sure, no one had ever known Lake 
to use a gun, but he always had one 
handy. So Tony shouldered the grip 
and started down the gang plank. 
Legatic is simply a port. The real 
city of the district is Calivo, six miles 
away, at the upper end of the long, 
sandy neck on which Legatic is situ- 
ated. Turning into the Calivo road 
with Tony in front for safe keeping, 
Lake set out with a fast, swinging 
stride that indicated something more 
than a long journey ahead. Tony 
broke into a trot to keep out of the 
way; and as he jogged along with that 
noiseless, pacing, carrier’s step, he 
scarcely noticed where he was going, 
for his attention was fixed on the 


steady crunch, crunch, of the sand that 
yielded beneath the firmly set feet of 
the ex-soldier behind him. 

Tony felt safe for the time being, 


because the first three miles were 
through a sort of’ string town on the 
pike. Houses were strung all along 
through the cocoanut grove, and, be- 
sides, the open beach where the fish- 
ermen worked was scarcely a hundred 
feet off to the right. But beyond Ton- 
dog were the rice paddies where the 
road turned inland to cross the river. 
There the trees swept away from the 
road on either side, leaving a vast 
open space like a forest lake, with 
only the road, a causeway, high and 
dry above the swamp grass and mud 
of the rice fields. The toll bridge at 
the river was the only object in that 
whole area to break the monotony of 
straight, dusty road blazing in the tor- 
tid sun. When the gateman came out 
to collect the toll one paid him for the 
shelter of the bridge and for his pres- 
ence there to break the solitude, 
rather than for the privilege of pass- 
ing through. Coming from the road 
nedged in by houses and trees into 
this open space with no houses and no 
trees, made one feel far, far away 
from the rest of the world. Nobody 
could hear calls for help there, for 
the sounds dissipated themselves over 
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the expanse of swamp grass or faded 
away into the blue haze above. Tony 
listened to the grinding steps of the 
angry man behind him, and prayed 
that he might get past the toll bridge 
in safety. 

Lake was foreman of the Calivo 
road, and he was particularly proud of 
this three-mile stretch through the co- 
coanut grove where the dark man- 
grove swamp to the left only added, 
by contrast, to the beauty of the wav- 
ing palms and the brightness of the 
Visayan sea that gleamed through the 
trees to the right. Here the road was 
a canyon cut through a mass of state- 
ly palms that touched the sky. And 
at the bottom of this canyon where 
flowed the caraboa carts laden with 
hemp, rice and copra, there was only 
the regularity of the road bed and the 
gravel bins at the side of the road to 
testify to Occidental invasion. But 
it was not the pride that stirred with- 
in him as he tramped along with 
frowning brows. He was going to 
beat up a Filipino, and yet he had 
been arrested several times for this 
very thing. He thought of all he had 
suffered through the law; the time a 
lawyer had him locked up for mere 
spite in a strange town back in Michi- 
gan. That had cut his pride to the 
quick, but he did not know how to 
avenge himself. That was partly what 
sent him to the war. Then when he 
invested all the money he had earned 
at contracting in a warehouse at Le- 
gatic, the American treasurer of the 
province had tied up his land titles be- 
cause of a personal grudge, and 
caused him to lose every cent. Offi- 
cial influence and not justice was the 
basis of court decisions in those days. 
In recent years he had drunk too much 
—and on several occasions had beaten 
up Filipinos in drunken fights that 
landed him in jail and cost him a 
heavy fine besides. A plain lumber 
jack and soldier, he wanted to play 
fairly the game of give-and-take, but 
the cards were stacked against him, 
The sneaking trickery of men who 
were afraid to fight made him bitter; 
nor did the noonday sun that beat 
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down upon his head and shoulders 
help to soften his spirit. 

On reaching the toll bridge he sent 
the gateman to his house half a mile 
away for some matches. Then he 
turned to Tony. With a lunging blow 
he caught him squarely in the mouth 
before he could drop the grip. Both 
grip and man went sprawling in the 
road and the blood begun to flow. 
“Get up, you khaki-faced brute! You 
thought I’d forget you, didn’t you! 
Get up! Get up before I kick your 
damned head off!” 

As fast as he rose to his feet, Lake 
smashed him in the face, sending him 
groaning to the ground again and 
again. And when, with the obstinacy 
of desperation, the groveling Filipino 
refused to get up any more, Lake 


pulled him to his feet by the hair, and 
with one arm round the thick brown 
neck, beat him in the face until the 
pent up fury of three months’ accumu- 
lation burned itself out, and he let the 
’ trembling body sink into the dust. 


As soon as Lake got his breath, he 
told the poor creature to wash the 
blood from his face and clothing. “I 
won't hit you again. You’ve got 
enough, and you know why you got it, 
too!” 

Groaning and trembling, Tony 
climbed down into the river and 
washed away the blood. Then he 
shouldered the grip, and followed his 
master into Calivo. He was not going 
to make any complaint. He knew he 
deserved a beating and he had more 
respect for Lake as a result of it. The 
rough-shod Spaniards never could un- 
derstand an “awakened” Filipino, but 
they certainly knew how to manage 
the ignorant “tao.” 

A politician in Calivo noticed 
Tony’s bruised face and asked him 
how it happened. Under the Spanish 
regime there was one justice for the 
Filipinos and another for the Span- 
iards. A white man was seldom found 
guilty of a crime, while the natives 
were imprisoned for the merest trifles, 
or worse still, for pure spite. Conse- 
quently, when the Filipinos were given 
control of the courts, their first desire 
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was to square old accounts. Their 
one idea was “soak the white man!” 
The politician quickly persuaded Tony 
to charge Lake with “lesiones mi- 
nores” before the justice of the peace. 
The Filipino policeman who made the 
arrest very wisely refrained from 
showing any insolence, and simply 
asked Lake to “come over to see the 
justice of the peace.” 

When Lake strode into the court 
room, Tony slunk back behind the 
group of “politicos” who had come in 
to “help soak the American.” But 
Lake did not blame Tony. He knew 
who was responsible for the complaint 
and he also knew with what eagerness 
those “politicos” had come to see him 
“soaked again.” ~ 

The judge was an old, spectacled 
Filipino, whose wrinkled, dark brown 
skin contrasted strongly with his 
white military coat, open at the neck. 
“Mr. Lake, you are charged with com- 
mitting ‘lesiones minores’ on one, An- 
tonio Bargas, at the toll bridge on the 
Legatic road two miles east of Calivo. 
Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“TI am guilty,” said Lake, without 
hesitation. 

“Have you anything to say in your 
own defense, sir?” 

“Nothing, except that Tony got 
just what he deserved, and he knows 
it. He went off last January and left 
my horses to starve. He got what he 
deserved, and if it hadn’t been for 
these damned politicos he’d never 
made any complaint either.” 

The. politicos scowled when Lake 
shot a definant look at them. But 
they were grinning smugly as they 
turned to whisper among themselves. 
When Tony was called to testify, they 
pushed him toward the judge, and 
then stood between him and Lake un- 
til the judge drew enough scared an- 
swers out of him to piece together 
his side of the story. 

The testimony taken, the politicos 
sidled over toward the judge, and kept 
their eyes on him until he gave his 
decision. ‘Mr. Lake, I find you 
guilty of lesiones minores, and I fine 
you fifty pesos with costs!” 
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“I won't pay it!” shouted Lake, ris- 
ing from his chair, while the politicos, 
startled by his burst of anger, huddled 
together unconsciously and moved 
nearer to the judge. 

“How much will you pay?” 

“T’ll pay ten pesos and no more! 
Do you call this a free country? Jus- 
tice? Liberty? You Filipinos beat 
up a servant, and not a word is said. 
But if an American slaps his cook, 
some one runs straight for the police. 
Not a day passes but what some one 
of you fellows kick a servant or beat 
him with a cane for the least offense, 
and yet you fine us Americans for 
punishing insolence that would never 
have been shown if the servants did 
not know you would.protect them. An 
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American here is worse off than a 
Chinaman. This is what you call 
Philippine justice! That is what you 
call a free country! This shows your 
ability for self government!” Lake 
slammed ten pesos down on the table 
and walked out without another word. 

The politicos were surprised into 
silence. They looked at each other, 
then they began to talk. Their pride 
as up to date, self-governing people 
had been touched. They had an in- 
stinctive desire to soak the white man, 
but at the same time they were very 
jealous of their reputation for politi- 
cal capacity. The inconsistency be- 
tween “soak the American” and free 
government had never occurred to 
them before. 
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A sun-flecked tent beneath a big bull pine, 
When blue skyed August burns, 

The sweet earth smells, the salt tang of the brine, 
A floor of trodden ferns. 


The young Arbutus bracken, shoulder high, 
Where the dim trails divide, 

On the hot, yellow sands the great logs lie, 
Beached by the homing tide. 


Ripe purple berries, berries ruby red, 
Sharp thorn and leafage green, 

Within the cone hung branches overhead 
The small birds sing and preen. 


Circling the sparkling sea, waves crested white, 
A white gull winging home, 

The crested mountains pierce the azure light, 
With snows as white as foam. 


Moonless the ashen dusk falls silently, 
The sands are cool and grey, 

The dulcet murmurs of a hidden sea, 
Mourn the departed day. 


A shadowed world and waters, a wild breeze, 


A starless firmament, 


The pattering of raindrops through the trees 
Of rain upon the tent. 


L’Envoi. 


As the earth’s incense rises after rain, 


To you, to me, 


Lost hours arise, grown golden once again, 
Transmuted by love’s alchemy. 


Lucy Betty McRaye. 





iN TRE SILEXNCCO 


By Catherine Canine 


E WERE on the Monterey 
W/ peninsula, one of the most 
charming places on the Pa- 


cific Coast, and mother was 
making progress toward health. Dis- 
satisfied, however, with her rate of 
speed, she sought to accelerate it by 
absent treatments from one of the 
many institutions which dispense 
health in thoughtloads. Cheering let- 
ters came containing sets of comfort- 
ing phrases, which were to be repeated 
by the patient until the very matter 
and might of them became part of her 
subconscious self. 

Mother believed that she sensed im- 
provement; but, wishing to put on 
more speed, she asked me to go each 
day into The Silence for her, concen- 
trating upon those strong, uplifting 
phrases. With no faith in the efficacy 
of such a method, I did comply, never- 
theless; and the result was startling. 
No effect whatever could the patient 
perceive. But for me, when by mo- 
notony of repetition the outer senses 
had been stilled, there was lifted a 
tiny fold of that vast curtain which 
blinds humanity. It was raised, how- 
ever, in a disconcerting manner, and I 
was deceived cruelly. 

That deception was the bitterest ex- 
perience of my life. The shock of 
learning the truth was, indeed, so se- 
vere that it permanently injured my 
health. Even now my heart beats 
sluggishly as if in memory of the time 
1: sank down and stopped. 

My deceiver, my almost destroyer 
led me in a peculiar manner to believe 
that I had discovered vast stores of 
gold. Looking backward, it is easy 


to see how a bit of inquiry, a little . 


knowledge, would-have saved me. But 


secrecy was cunningly made to seem 
imperative. It was a great, super- 
physical hoax to which I lent a foolish 
credulity. 

Yet credulity was the natural thing 
for one undeveloped, as I was morally 
and mentally. Knowing nothing of 
psychism, I considered it marvelous 
to the border even of divinity to see 
with closed eyes, places wholly un- 
known to me and to be able, later, to 
identify such places in hard, material 
fact, even to the point of tiny details. 

My first vision appeared as I sat 
alone, sedulously repeating mother’s 
comforting phrases. It was a large 
oblong of granite, thickly flecked with 
gold. It was followed by a bright 
young pine tree beneath a bluff. Over 
the bluff ran a small, crooked path. 
Both pictures were full of luminous 
color. But I had before seen fleeting 
etheric and astral visions, and beyond 
a moment of wonder at its purport, I 
gave it no attention. My astonish- 
ment, however, was complete the day 
following, when, on a new and hither- 
to untried way to the sea, the very 
tree, the bluff, and the path, appeared 
at my right hand. With the subjective 
block of gold-flecked granite in my 
mind, I set oyt upon the little, crooked, 
toilsome path, which led far away 
from my original destination; which 
led me to a stern, rocky promontory 
jutting into the ocean, where I was 
soon cut off by a great incoming tide 
and had to await its ebb. 

During those hours with the sea 
birds, a fog which had pelted in, and 
the wind which got itself into a tage, 
I searched—searched ceaselessly for a 
gold flecked block of granite. None 
could be found. All the rocks there 
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were flinty and bony, and most un- 
promising. Rather dejected to find the 
important part of my vision untrust- 
worthy, I listlessly set forth across 
the channel, once again bared by the 
ebb. Something glistened under foot, 
near a little tide pool. Stooping, I 
found crumbling granite flecked with 
bits of yellow mineral. The joy of it! 
There was not time in the impending 
dusk and the heavy fog to reconnoiter. 
Breaking off a large piece, I hid it 
under my loose coat, while I hurried 
homeward. With dancing heart I 
made the long walk, to find at our 
cottage end of it a perfectly joyless 
and almost frantic mother. She had 
imagined me the victim of every pos- 
sible ill, and was contemplating a 
search party when I appeared. Of 
course she was made much worse by 
nervous worry, and we both went pre- 
cipitately Into the Silence for the bene- 
fit of her nerves. It seemed unwise to 


relate my fortune at once to her lest 


the reaction prove too severe. 

So interested was I planning an 
early morning return to the great pro- 
montory, that concentration In the Si- 
lence was difficult. When it had been 
attained, and my outer senses stilled 
by the familiar monotony, there ap- 
peared an entirely different scene. 
Among solemn pines ran a tiny brook. 
At a sharp bend which that little 
stream made just before it loitered and 
lost itself in immense, white  sand- 
dunes, I saw again granite flecked 
with gold. No indication of direction 
was given except such as the white 
dunes furnished. 

On the next day, after taking the 
shortest path to the big dunes, which 
I knew were at the west end of the 
peninsula, I stumbled upon a little rill 
of water, and at its curve before the 
sandy tract appeared the same sub- 
stance found in the tide channel on the 
north side of the land, a mile or more 
away. Wondering if the vein tan 
through to the first discovered point, 
ondering on the ownership of the 
land, and excitedly trying to devise 
means of obtaining title before dis- 
closing my secret, I hurried home- 
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ward. Mother frequently needed at- 
tention. Always she was disturbed 
and distressed by a continued absence 
that I had ever the feeling of a cul- 
prit after a long walk. 

Nevertheless I took many long 
walks, for several new places flashed 
before my vision, and I ferreted them 
out, always to find the same marvelous 
crumbling yellow flecked rock. It be- 
gan to look as if the entire peninsula 
was underlined with gold. 

Then misgivings came to torture me. 
I prepared carefully some samples, 
and sent them to my brother, who was 
in Chicago, my only living relative, 
beside mother. He should give his 
opinion; and if he thought there was 
any doubt about values, have the ore 
assayed. And how could we raise 
money to buy the land, I asked eagerly 
—having for the moment successfully 
silenced my fears; I didn’t want to in- 
corporate, I told him; yet the land was 
forest, and held at a thousand dollars 
an acre. 

After sending off the letter and sam- 
ple to my brother, I had but one more 
vision. It was strangely mixed and 
confusing. But in it appeared the San 
Carlos Mission Church in Monterey, 
with three nuns in the foreground; 
while to the right, down a hillside and 
over a gulch was a black iron fence, 
set with big square black posts. A 
mere glimpse I had of a man in monk- 
ish garb, who resembled the statue of 
Padre Junipero Serra, founder of this 
and many other Californian Missions. 

The San Carlos Mission I had seen 
only from the car line, two blocks dis- 
tant; but when I visited it early in the 
morning of the next day, I found all 
the details accurate. An iron grating 
and the facade of my vision, too 
small and too dim to be seen by phy- 
sical eyes while on the electric car, 
were in front and over the door. It 
was the hour of early mass, and as I 
gazed, the three nuns of the evening 
before appeared. To my right, down 
the hillside and over the gulch, was the 
heavy black fence; but I saw, with a 
tiny, involuntary shiver, what had not 
been present in the vision: the black 
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fence formed the boundary of a bury- 
ing ground. 

My aversion to such a place was 
conquered as scon as recognized. The 
scent of gold was stronger than any 
scent of death. But though I wandered 
and searched, with dew-draggled shoes 
and skirts, throughout the precincts of 
that ancient cemetery, not the smallest 
trace did I find of the crumbling, yel- 
low flecked rock. All here was hard, 
dull black or glistening white, decay 
being confined apparently to the old 
headstones and the unthinkable hor- 
rors beneath. On some of the tombs 
stately sounding Spanish names were 
carved, names of the knights of an- 
cient houses, who had sacrificed much 
to found a new religion in a strange 
land. 

My dew draggled shoes and skirts 
gathered dirt as my pilgrimage grew. 
With a heavy sense of futility and a 
weighty distrust, I left the burial 
place and wandered, because I knew 
not what to do, over to the house 
which had once held that prince of 
novelists and men, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Even that was uncannily dis- 
heartening. The white plaster was 
peeling from dark sod walls, while an 
impish little negro child was clamber- 
ing and shouting over the broken stairs 
which his feet had trod. Outside, a 
cypress tree, magnificent but depres- 
sion spreading, completed my sense of 
deep, dull gloom. 

Our tiny cottage facing the sea, cov- 
ered with bloom of the scarlet passion 
vine, offered haven and restful harbor, 
but these I could enjoy only so long 
as sufficed to change my clothing and 
attend to mother’s needs, for my rest- 
less sense of loss, of treachery, of de- 
ception, drove me back upon plain 
methods of common sense. Hastening 
to the public library, I read every 
available reference to gold and placer 
mining, and borrowed such text books 
as might be carried away. The more I 
read, the more I wondered at my pre- 
vious neglect of such an easy, acces- 
able source of information. 

My specimen pieces of rock had all 
crumbled at a touch. An old flour 
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sieve had served for a cradle; and 
many a lump I had relieved of its gold 
colored flecks. It had seemed that by 
crudest placer methods a vast fortune 
could be washed out in a short time. 

After my reason had intermittently 
asserted itself, I had been concerned 
about the shape and size of the yellow 
deposit; for the bits were thin and of- 
ten not larger than a pin head. The 
information that gold was sometimes 
found in thinnest sheets, which fre- 
quently broke up into tiny flecks, re- 
assured me somewhat; yet the weight 
persisted all around my heart. It was 
not, therefore, a matter of much sur- 
prise, when I found my gold failing to 
answer to such tests as I was able to 
secretly apply; when it would not, for 
example, form an amalgam of any sort 
with mercury. 

Yet moments of joyous confidence 
and happy belief remained; and it was 
during one of these that my brother’s 
letter arrived. It was cruelly terse: 

“Decaying granite with iron stained 
mica. Nothing of the least value. 
Cost of assay, five dollars.” 

It was then when hope fled definitely 
that my heart sank down and stopped. 
The physician pronounced my ailment 
a sort of nervous prostration. Mother, 
whose ills faded away as mine grew 
large, was able to care for herself, and 
give me the little attention I required. 
Truly this was not much, for I lay in 
a semi-torpor, silent, aching disap- 
pointment possessing me. I told no 
one my grief, nor did I show sign of 
it; but in the depths of night, hot, sud- 
den, unexpected tears would scald my 
eyes. 

It was on the seventh night that he 
appeared, the luminous one in monk- 
ish garb somewhat resembling Padre 
Junipero Serra, but who was not the 
padre, only one of his priestly follow- 
ers; he made me understand. For his 
method of communication was in part 
by word, with a silvery voice of deli- 
cate bell tone and partly by pictures. 
I saw the stately but decaying house 
which had been his ancestral home in 
Spain; saw him and his brother Fer- 
dinand leave it fo follow the fortunes 
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of the Padre, the one brother with a 
pure flame of devotion burning in his 
heart, the other involved in lurid pas- 
sion clouds, selfish, ambitious, grasp- 
ing. And with the varying fortunes of 
that great expedition, the attitude and 
appearance of these two remained as 
at first, except that the pure flame in 
the breast of Don Carlos brightened 
and enlarged, while the lurid clouds 
enveloping Ferdinand grew more hide- 
ous, coarse and dense. He cared 
naught for the success of the expedi- 
tion, naught for the sufferings of the 
scurvy smitten sailors, naught for the 
untaught peril of the Redmen. His 
object was to find gold, to return with 
it and re-establish the glory of his 
house, which would enable him to wed 
the proud woman of his fancy. So 
ever he searched for gold, passionate- 
ly, ceaselessly, over the hot hills about 
San Diego, while the Padre built there 
and for a time occupied his first mis- 
sion; and ever more fiercely and pas- 
sionately on this, the Peninsula of 
himself, 


Monterey, while the Padre 
weary and footsore, with Don Carlos, 
sought here, there and everywhere for 


the medicinal herbs which would 
soothe the suffering of the sick sailors. 
While many perished in anguish, still 
Ferdinand sought gold, gold! 

Then the luminous one told me that 
his misguided brother believed he had 
found the treasure, even as I had be- 
lieved; that Ferdinand had discovered 
the very spots of my strange experi- 
ence, and had secretly washed gold, 
gold, quantities of gold, which, alas, 
had proved to be utterly worthless: 
that in a disappointed rage a blood 
vessel had been severed, causing in- 
stant death. Ferdinand’s body was 
laid in the burial ground, but no rest 
could be obtained for his soul. Earth- 
bound, passion-hounded, he persisted, 
held down by desires which he would 
not or could not relinquish. 

“T have remained on the Astral one 
hundred and twenty years,” Don Car- 
los explained gently, “in order to coun- 
teract his influence. He watches and 
waits his opportunity. When some- 
one who is even a little psychic ap- 
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pears on the peninsula, he begins his 
machinations, proceeding by pictures 
and suggestions to lead them into some 
sad error such as you pursued. His 
unsatisfied greed has turned to malig- 
nity, and his only source of pleasure 
now is the suffering, the disappoint- 
ment, the anguish of others.” 

“Is he able to deceive many?” I 
murmured, miserably. 

“Few respond to the extent you 
did,” he replied. “You were made 
practically defenseless by the opening 
of the ordinary bars. You stilled 
senses ordinarily active, and you had 
not yet developed the higher senses. 
Into that void my wicked brother threw 
his devilish forces. Many feverishly 
seek they know not what, and are ever 
unsatisfied. 

“You ran into dangers which I can- 
not explain,” he continued. “I was 
enabled to divert, to keep the worst 
elementals from touching you. For 
the future F 

“Oh, must there be a future?” I in- 
terrupted wearily. “A future on earth 
for me? Cannot I escape?” 

His gaze grew stern. 

“With the definite, bulky realities of 
physical life you can best work out 
your salvation,” he answered. “To 
try to shirk is useless. Somewhere 
the victory over the lower self must 
be gained. I repeat, ’twill be easier 
for you on the physical plane. Be glad 
of the opportunity.” 

“Will you ever be near again to 
help? Shall I ever again see you?” I 
cried wistfully. 

“Whether you see or not, help will 
ever be near.” 

So saying he disappeared. In his 
stead arose on the darkness a lumin- 
ous white cross, which, vanishing, 
gave place to a wondrous face and 
form—the form and face of The 
Christ, the World Teacher, strength 
and promise of the future. With His 
going another gleaming cross ap- 
peared. 

Ah, well, the visions have faded, 
the glory departed, but with me re- 
mains the surety of His return, not to 
me alone, but to all the world. 





A TRIP TO MAGDALENA BAY 


By W. W. Rickard 


tude to where it jumps off into 

the Pacific Ocean, then up the 

coast line a short distance, and 
there stop with me for a few days, for 
I want to tell you about one of the 
least known, although one of the larg- 
est harbors in the world. 

Magdalena Bay (Bahiade Magda- 
lena) in Spanish, is situated on the 
Pacific side of the peninsula of Lower 
California, about seven hundred miles 
south of San Diego, Cal., and is 
formed by two islands. 

One on the north called Magdalena, 
and one on the south named Santa 
Margurita. It is ninety miles in length 
with a maximum width of eighteen 
miles, at least thirty miles of its length 
is navigable for large vessels. 

The islands are of volcanic forma- 
tion, and rise on the ocean side in pre- 
cipitous cliffs to a height of several 
hundred feet, or nearly the entire coast 
line. 

The entrance to the harbor is five 
miles wide. Three and one-half miles 
of this is navigable for ocean going 
vessels. 

There are several stretches of sand 
beach, but for the most part, their ap-- 
pearance in approaching them from 
the ocean is barren and forbiding, 
which may be said of nearly all the 
Lower California coast. 

On entering the harbor from the 
west, one is at once struck with the 
immensity of this great inland sea. 

To the south, water; to the north, 
water; to the east, on a clear day (and 
that is practically every day) can 
barely be discerned a thin blue line, 
which is the mainland of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 


Pitse te the 24th parallel of lati- 


Turning our prow to the north, we 
sail along under stupendous cliffs for 
eight miles to the town of Magdalena 
on the island of the same name, situ- 
ated on a little cove, and surrounded 
on three sides by giant hills. 

Here we find a quaint little village 
of perhaps three hundred people, the 
principal occupation of which seems to 
be watching for the monthly steamer, 
and an occasional tramp trading 
schooner, several of which ply up and 
down the coast, but on looking a little 
closer into the every day life of these 
people, we find them variously em- 
ployed: some are fishermen, others 
earn a livelihood hauling wood and 
water from the mainland in small sail- 
ing vessels, as there is no water, and 
very little wood on this island. Pro- 
visions of all kinds have to be trans- 
ported also from Lower California. 

The majority of the people, how- 
ever, are employed in gathering a 
shrub which grows everywhere on the 
hillsides, from which is manufactured 
a beautiful red dye, and is also used in 
making ink. 

The dye wood is cut and bound in 
small bundles, and is packed into the 
town on burros, very commonly known 
in the southwest as Mexican mocking 
birds. 

Magdalena Island is owned by an 
American company, with headquarters 
in New York City, the only reservation 
made by the Mexican government be- 
ing a piece of ground on which is built 
the customs house. The company has 
a large concrete store house, and the 
shop, in addition to the dye factory 
and the manager’s house, would do 
credit to any American city. We were 
surprised to find here a public school 
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with an enrollment of thirty-two schol- 
ars. Ex-President Diaz has _ been 
called a tyrant and dictator, but the 
public schools, entirely unknown in 
Mexico up to the time of his first elec- 
tion to the presidency, can now be 
found in every hamlet and village in 
the land, and stand as living monu- 
ment to his progressiveism. 

The American Company also owns a 
strip of the finest land in Lower Cali- 
fornia, fifty miles wide by two hun- 
dred miles long, directly east of Mag- 
dalena, most of which is a cattle range, 
although there are some fine farms. 

This is the company that was re- 
ported as having negotiated with rep- 
resentatives of Japan for a coaling 
station at Magdalena, and which cre- 
ated such a furore in American diplo- 
matic circles at the time. Magdalena 


Bay was at one time leased by the 
United States government from Mexico 
for a target practice ground for the 
Pacific fleet, and was also used for the 
same purpose by the sixteen battleship 


fleet of the United States on its famous 
trip around the world. The target 
buoys and other appurtenances are still 
stored there, and the range monuments 
can be seen in the hills south of the 
town. 

The cove in front of the town is in 
the form of a half moon, and pro- 
vides anchorage for the largest ves- 
sels, and being on the east side of the 
island, and the prevailing winds from 
the west, it is usually as smooth as the 
proverbial mill pond, and, on account 
of the great depth near the shore, 
forms an ideal anchorage. 

Leaving Magdalena and traveling in 
a southerly direction twenty-two miles, 
we came to the only settlement on 
Santa Margurita Island, consisting of 
only a few huts. Formerly this island 
had a large colony of American farm- 
ers, who were very prosperous, owning 
large herds of cattle and horses, and 
raising good crops of corn, wheat and 
vegetables without irrigation. 

By some curious freak of nature, the 
summer rains, once so copious, sud- 
denly ceased, and it has not rained, 
vith the exception of an occasional 
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shower, for twelve years. Nothing 
now remains to remind one of the for- 
mer prosperity, except an old well, and 
four date palm trees, and here we en- 
countered another curious freak of 
nature. These four trees are all that is 
left of forty originally planted by the 
colonists, the balance being covered 
with the sand. 

This could easily be believed, as we 
gathered dates from our saddles off 
trees that must have been at least 
thirty feet in height, as the trees were 
only a quarter of a mile from the 


ocean, this phenomenon is easily ex- 


plained by the fact that the wind for 
at least three hundred and twenty-five 
days of the year blows from exactly 
the same direction, viz.: west and 
northwest trade winds. At each re- 
ceding tide, the sand washed up by the 
breakers, dries sufficiently, so that the 
wind carries it inland, and the first ob- 
stacle it strikes begins to pile up like 
a snow drift, and eventually forms a 
hill, or sand dune as it is called; thus 
the trees have gradually been covered, 
and will more than likely entirely dis- 
appear in course of time. Plenty of 
water for domestic purposes was found 
in this part of the island at a depth of 
fifteen feet. 

Almost the entire southern half of 
Santa Margurita Island is owned by 
the heirs of an.American named Hale. 

It seems now to be practically value- 
less, except for the fact that there are 
large deposits of magnesite here. 
There are also immense deposits of 
the same in the northern part of the 
island, for which an American com- 
pany located at San Diego, Cal., have 
concessions. This company, besides 
erecting a large factory at San Diego, 
the cost of which, including the ma- 
chinery, was upward of $65,000, built 
a wharf on the island, erected several 
buildings, and opened two quarries, the 
material being shipped by steamer to 
the plant at San Diego. 

Magnesite is a chalk-like rock, re- 
sembling gypsum, and occurs in de- 
posits. It is generally a dead white, 
but sometimes has. a _ blueish and 
again a pinkish cast. It is used in the 
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manufacture of ornamental brick and 
tile, crucibles, furnace hearths and 
mantels, and other interior decorations. 
It has all the appearance of the finest 
marble, and is very strong and dur- 
able. In the form of magnesium sul- 
phite for whitening wood pulp, and in 
medicinal tablets as an aid to indiges- 
tion. 

Magdalena Bay is a veritable fisher- 
man’s paradise. Here are found great 
schools of mullet, Spanish mackerel, 
pompano and halibut. Sea turtles, some 
of them three feet in diameter, sharks 
of every description, from the little 
shovel nose, three feet in length, to the 
big man eater, often attaining a length 
of eighteen feet. A company of Mexi- 
cans, located at San Diego, Cal., have 
the fishing concession from the Mexi- 
can government for the west coast of 
Lower California, from San Diego to 
the extreme lower end of the peninsula, 
and the fishermen have to pay them a 
royalty on all fish and lobsters taken, 
unless employed by the company. 

One exception to this is a little mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by a Mexican living at 
Santa Margurita: sharks, being non- 
edible fish, do not come under the con- 
cessions referred to, and this man does 
a thriving business catching them and 
rendering the oil, which is used for 
tempering steel tools, buggy and auto- 
mobile springs, and in dressing leather 
in the manufacture of harness. 

A description of his tackle, and 
method of fishing will be sufficient to 
give the reader an idea of the immense 
strength and voracious appetite of 
these creatures. 

His hooks are made from one-half 
inch round steel about eighteen inches 
long, to which is attached about three 
feet of chain. The line is a Manila 
rope five-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The whole of a turtle, say two 
feet in diameter, is wired to the hook. 
One end of the line being attached to 
a stake, the bait is towed out into the 
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channel about two hundred feet for Mr. 
Shark’s supper. He tries to swallow 
the whole thing, and if securely hooked 
is left to die and be towed ashore, as 
it would be useless to try to land even 
a small sized shark without a windlass, 
unless he was first killed. 

Through the courtesy of the Mag- 
nesite Company we made a trip in 
their launch out through the straits to 
the south, which separates Santa Mar- 
gurita from the main land. The dis- 
tance is sixteen miles. 

Rounding the southern extremity of 
the island, out into the ocean, and 
coasting four miles to the west, we 
visited the wreck of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Indiana. She was a steel 
vessel of eighteen hundred tons, with 
a cargo of lard, steel and copper wire. 
She struck on a shelving rock, going 
full speed, at high tide, and slid up so 
far that at low tide she stands per- 
fectly upright, nearly out of water. 

Not a soul was lost, all making their 
way overland to the _ settlement of 
Santa Margurita, thence by boat to 
Magdalena, there taking steamer to 
San Francisco. The cargo and fix- 
tures were later recovered by wreckers 
from San Diego. 

It has always been a mystery how 
she came to be nearly three hundred 
miles out of her course, but there is no 
probability of it ever being cleared up, 
as the captain shot himself in his cabin 
soon after the wreck, and the ship’s 
log was never found. Returning late 
in the afternoon, as we rounded Cape 
Tosco, and entered the straits, we saw 
countless thousands of birds on the 
sandy stretches. There were pelicans, 
coots, gulls, ducks, cranes and natives 
of these regions, of which we did not 
learn the Spanish names. 

They roost, squatted on the sand, 
and here, also, they nest and raise 
their young, without so much as a stick 
for a nest, simply scooping out a little 
hole large enough to hold the eggs. 
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By Fred Lockley 


mercilessly down upon the des- 

ert. The whole plain is like 

the top of a vast superheated 
range. There is no escape from the 
grilling sun above nor the reflected 
heat from the shimmering sands under 
foot. The whole landscape is a-quiver 
with the rising heat waves. 

The wheels creak as they sink into 
the yielding sand while the perspiring 
horses plod onward slowly. From 
the scanty shelter of the dust-covered 
sagebrush a jackrabbit lopes awk- 
ward away, pausing a few yards dis- 
tant, its mule-like ears pointing for- 
ward with curiosity. The horned 
toads, like miniature gargoyles, squat 
inert by the roadside, or, alarmed, 
scurry to shelter beneath the twisted 
roots and contorted limbs of the sage- 
brush. 

Here the whitening bones of a cay- 
use are scattered promiscuously, a 
grim reminder of some long-past ban- 
quet of prowling coyotes. The bare, 
weather bleached skull with its broad 
expanse of teeth seems to wear a per- 
petual smile, but the gayety of the 
teeth is belied by the sombre and cav- 
ernous eye-sockets, eloquent of deso- 
lation. A mottled yellow-brown snake 
moves with sinuous grace among the 
bleaching bones. At your approach it 
pauses, throws its body into coil, 
raises its triangular shaped head, and 
you hear the weird, nerve racking 
warning of its vibrating rattles. With 
sinister, unblinking eyes, it watches 
vou, while its forked tongue plays an- 
‘rily back and forth. A shadow 
moves slowly across the road in front 
of your horses. From the shadow you 
look upward to where a buzzard floats 
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in ever widening circles, a black sil- 
houette against the cloudless turquoise 
of the sky. 

The whitening bones, the cactus 
with its blotched and spine covered 
lobes, the circling buzzard, the cow- 
ardly coyote slinking up the draw— 
the scene is typical of death and deso- 
lation. 

When you pass that way again, you 
will see here and there khaki clad fig- 
ures with their stakes and chains and 
instruments. A great gash has been 
cut across the sagebrush waste; scores 
of men and teams are extending and 
widening the gray scar across the face 
of the desolate plain. The clank of 
chains on scrapers, the creak of sweat 
covered harness as the straining horses 
drag the finely pulverized, flour like 
volcanic ash up the banks of the cut, 
come to the ear. Eventually, a yel- 
low-brown flood is lead from the dis- 
tant river into the reservoir and drawn 
through miles of radiating ditches. 

Come back again. Lo! a miracle 
has taken place. Here, in the land of 
little rain, where sand and sagebrush 
reigned supreme, you will see an ever 
extending carpet of velvety green. 
Where the rattlesnake crawled over 
the bleaching bones stands a school 
house with a score or so of bronzed- 
faced young Americans playing in the 
yard. 

Here, in the desert, water is king, 
and the desert is the bride of the king. 
For centuries, the great gray waste 
has lain passive, dormant, asleep. The 
desert has been waiting; she has not 
known for what. At the coming of 
the king she feels a thrill of life, 
throws off her trance like sleep, and, 
as though by magic, adorns herself 
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in wondrous green, as befits a desert 
bride. When the desert and the water 
meet, things do not seem merely to 
grow—they almost leap from the fer- 
tile earth, so rapid is their develop- 
ment through Nature’s wondrous al- 
chemy. Here in the one-time desert 
you may now see mile upon mile of 
waving alfalfa. 

Stand by the side of a vividly green 
field of alfalfa, on a day in early sum- 
mer, and watch it swaying and bend- 
ing beneath the caress of the West 
wind until the whole surface ripples 
with tiny waves, like the surface of 
some inland lake; the blossoms form 
a purple haze over the surface of the 
field, and as the delicate tints of green 
and purple blend and merge before 
the vagrant breeze, it is as though you 
were looking at a field of changeable 
silk shimmering in the sunlight. The 
swaying stalks, the nodding leaves 
and blossoms keep up a gentle mur- 
mur as though they were whispering 
age-old secrets learned from the Ar- 
abs who gave alfalfa its name, and 
who grew it when Mecca and Ispahan, 
Bagdad and Damascus were but vil- 
lages. 

We are apt to think of alfalfa as a 
newcomer among the forage crops, 
and yet it is almost as old as history. 
Long before the Christian era, the 
shepherds by the shores of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf realized its 
value. The flocks and herds of the 
ancient Greeks were fed upon it and 
the world conquering Romans carried 
to the countries they conquered the 
knowledge of alfalfa. When the 
Spaniards came from Aragon and Cas- 
tile to the New World on their mission 
of exploration and conquest, they 
brought not only alfalfa hay for their 
horses, but alfalfa seed. From Mex- 
ico it was taken to the west coast of 
South America. The knowledge of 
alfalfa came slowly to this country. It 
was not until after the discovery of 
gold in California that it was planted 
in the West, being first grown in Cali- 
fornia in 1854. 

Alfalfa has now become the princi- 
pal forage crop and the main reliance 
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of the semi-arid farmer. It thrives in 
the Imperial Valley, -in California, a 
hundred feet below the level of the 
sea, and on the plains and mesas of 
Colorado at an altitude of about 7,500 
feet. 

“Nothing but sagebrush and cactus 
and sand,” the newcomer will say in 
disgust, as he looks out of the car 
window at the vast plains of Idaho or 
Eastern Oregon, and yet the sage- 
brush and cactus and sand, to the ex- 
perienced eye, prove that the soil is 
ideal for the growth of alfalfa. The 
presence of sagebrush and cactus in- 
dicates that the soil is sandy loam and 
that it is well drained, for where the 
soil is heavy and the drainage is poor 
alkali is present, and you will see 
greasewood growing instead of sage- 
brush. 

Back of the prosperous town, back 
of the railroad, is the ranch, and the 
ranch is prosperous and profitable be- 
cause of hogs and alfalfa. 

Given a deep and well drained soil, 
abundant sunshine and hot summers, 
all that is then needed is plenty of 
moisture and you have ideal condi- 
tions for the growth of alfalfa. 

The farmer in the semi-arid re- 
gions has a big advantage in the con- 
dition of his land over the farmer who 
settles along the coast where timber 
or brush must be removed. One of 
the familiar sights of Southern Idaho 
or Eastern Oregon is the four-horse 
team dragging a railroad iron across 
the new homesteader’s quarter sec- 
tion. The heavy steel rail uprdéots 
most of the sage brush. What little 
remains can readily be grubbed up by 
hand with a mattock. Near the home- 
steader’s shack you will frequently 
see huge piles of sagebrush stacked 
up for winter fuel. 

In the Northwest the expense of 
clearing the land is light. Two or 
three dollars an acre will cover the 
cost of removing the sage brush. In 
the Southwest, however, the cost of 
clearing is apt to be much higher. 
The land in many places is covered 
with a dense growth of tornillo, mes- 
quite and shad scale, and the cost of 





WHERE WATER IS KING 


clearing will run from fifteen dollars 
to fifty dollars an acre. 

Many inexperienced farmers come 
to the conclusion that if a little water 
is good, more will be better, and ruin 
their land by over irrigation. Unless 
the drainage is good, too much water 
raises the water table—the level of 
the water—too near the surface. The 
water table should not come closer to 
the surface than four feet. As the 
water raises in the ground it dissolves 
the sodium sulphate and sodium chlor- 
ide or alkali salts and the alkali in so- 
lution is brought to the surface where 
it is deposited. 

Another mistake the inexperienced 
farmer frequently makes is flooding 
his alfalfa field with water full of silt. 
The water sinks into the ground, and 
a fine coating of silt is deposited all 
over the surface of his field. This 
film of silt, or muddy sediment, un- 
less broken up by the disk harrow, 
keeps the air from getting to the roots 


of the plant and the alfalfa languishes. 
Go out into the field and pull up a 


young alfalfa plant. Better still, dig 
it up carefully. Clinging to its roots 
you will see a number of sponge-like 
nodules ranging in size from a grain 
of wheat to the size of a pea. These 
nodules are the nitrogen gatherers. 
Instead of drawing its supply of nitro- 
gen from the soil and thus impover- 
ishing it, the alfalfa draws the nitro- 
gen from the air, enriching the soil. 
These nodules decay and leave in the 
soil nitrogen in available form to be 
used as plant food. On new land it 
is frequently necessary to innoculate 
the soil; that is, to broadcast two or 
three hundred pounds to the acre of 
soil from a field in which alfalfa has 
been grown. This provides the bac- 
teria which produces the nodules or 
tubercles which convert the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen into available forms of 
plant food. The usual practice is to 
sow from twelve to eighteen pounds 
of alfalfa seed to the acre, putting it 
in with a six inch press drill and 
planting it from three-quarters of an 
inch to an inch and a half deep. In 
the Northwest it is usually planted in 
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March or early April. When the al- 
falfa is eight or ten inches high it is 
cut, the cutter bar of the mower being 
raised about three inches from the 
ground. No water is put on the young 
alfalfa, since it is found that a hard- 
ship is good for it. The lack of water 
causes it to send its roots down to get 
the necessary moisture, and it thus 
forms a stronger and better root sys- 
tem than if watered. The natural af- 
finity that alfalfa has for water will 
not be denied. Even though the water 
may be twenty or more feet beneath 
the surface, down go the roots—nor 
do they stop until they have reached 
the life giving moisture. To see a 
farmer with.a disk harrow going back 
and forth over his alfalfa field seems 
the height of folly. Does it kill the 
alfalfa? Not a bit of it. It breaks up 
the surface, letting the air and moist- 
ure get to the roots and the sharp 
steel teeth of the harrow split the 
crowns of the plants, resulting in a 
more vigorous growth and a thicker 
stand. Methods of irrigation vary 
with the locations. In some districts 
the check system is practiced; in 
others, the border method, while in 
others furrow irrigation and flooding 
is used. 

At scores of points throughout the 
Inland Empire you may see farms that 
are producing six or seven tons of al- 
falfa each season, which were a few 
years ago worthless sage brush wastes. 
The alfalfa yields three or more cut- 
tings a year, and makes an ideal ra- 
tion for cattle or hogs. As hay, the 
farmer can usually sell his alfalfa for 
from six to ten dollars a ton, bringing 
him with a minimum amount of ex- 
pense a revenue of from forty dollars 
to fifty dollars an acre. Many of the 
more progressive farmers, however, 
prefer to sell their alfalfa in the more 
concentrated form of beef, or as butter 
or pork. 

Increased acreage of alfalfa means 
an increased capacity to fatten cattle 
and turn them at the most favorable 
time into the market. The farmer 
goes into the interior country in the 
vicinity of Izee, Paulina or Burns, and 
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buys a bunch of cattle, drives them 
to his ranch, keeps them for awhile 
on alfalfa, till their gaunt sides grow 
round and sleek. The steer that 
weighed 1,000 pounds now weighs 
1,250 pounds and the farmer receives 
twenty dollars more than he paid for 
it—in other words, he feeds each cat- 
tle two tons of alfalfa for which he 
receives ten dollars a ton in the form 
of beef. By use of the soiling system 
it is almost unbelievable what a num- 
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ber of hogs may be kept on a few acres 
of alfalfa, especially if you can let 
them run in the stubblefields to eat the 
shattered grain. Many of the Western 
farmers are selling their alfalfa in the 
form of butter-fat to the creamery, 
and are realizing handsome profits. So 
long as the Eastern States ship car- 
loads of bacon and lard into the West, 
so long is there a need for more farm- 
ers to raise alfalfa and livestock on 
the Pacific Coast. 





THE CHUCK-WAGON SONG 


Oh, it’s chuck, chuck, chuck, you “punchers” come along, 
Don’t you hear the. cook a-singin’ that appetizin’ song? 
Don’t you smell that sweet aroma a-floatin’ on the breeze, 
As it mingles with the ozone of the lofty pine trees? 

For the bacon’s in the skillet, and the coffee’s in the pot, 
The flapjacks just a-turnin’, the “frijoles” pipin’ hot. 

So it’s chuck, chuck, chuck, you “punchers,” come along, 
And listen to the music of the chuck-wagon song. 


It’s no time to be a-talkin’ of the broncs you used to bust, 
And how that little “mustang” once laid you in the dust; 

Or about your fight with “Injuns,” and how you laid them low 
When the odds were all against you, and it seemed your time 


to go; 


For the bacon’s in the skillet, and the coffee’s in the pot, 
And it’s time to be a—chewin’ while the grub is smoking hot. 
So it’s chuck, chuck, chuck, you “punchers,” come along 

And join in the chorus of the chuck-wagon song. 


Hurry up, you jolly “punchers”—get a rustle—move along, 
For the cook’s not always singin’ that appetizin’ song; 

So, gather round the wagon, grab your old tin plate and cup, 
There’s no time to be a-foolin’ when the cook is “dishin’ up;’” 
For the bacon’s in the skillet, and the coffee’s in the pot, 

The flapjacks just a-turnin’, the “‘frijoles” pipin’ hot. 

Then it’s chuck, chuck, chuck, you “punchers,” come along, 
And answer to the call of the chuck-wagon song. 


W. PeEyToNn Bristow. 
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JAPANS NAVAL STRENGTH 


WHAT IT MEANS TO THE UNITED STATES 


By K. K. Kawakami, 


Author of “Asia at the Door;” “American-Japanese Relations,” Etc. 


the two Japanese cruisers 
Asama and Azuma steamed 
through the Golden Gate amid 
roaring salutes fired from the guns of 
Fort Scott, and entering the harbor of 
San Francisco, took their position in 
man-of-war’s row, where they re- 
mained for a week, receiving aboard 
tens of thousands of visitors from the 
bay cities. Thus the formidable 
agents of war, which played an im- 
portant role in the corking up of Rus- 
sian warships in the harbor of Port 
Arthur and in the annihilation of the 
Czar’s amada in the Battle of the 
Japan Sea, were for once harbingers 
of good will and friendship. 
The visit of the two Japanese cruis- 
ers to San Francisco and other ports 
on the Pacific Coast is a part of the 
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schedule which the Japanese navy for- 
mulates from year to year for the 
training of the several hundred cadets 
whom the Naval Academy at Yeda- 
shima turns out every spring. The 
cruise affords the young men fresh 
from the academy an opportunity to 
gain experience and practical knowl- 
edge in the handling of warships as 
well as to broaden their outlook into 
the world. Sometimes they go to the 
Mediterranean, sometimes to the Bal- 
tic, sometimes to the South Seas. This 
year they happened to come to Ameri- 
can waters. 


A Navy of Recent Origin. 


In a country like Japan, consisting 
of small islands, it is but natural that 
its people should cultivate a seafaring 
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habit and develop a spirit of adven- 
ture. Long before Commodore Perry 
knocked at her doors, many a daring 
soul of Nippon braved seas and oceans 
on small junks, and went forth into 
many foreign lands in search of for- 
tune and adventure. To cite a. few 
examples, a merchant named Tanaka 
crossed the Pacific and entered Mex- 
ico in 1610, obviously to find a new 
field of commerce, and three years 
later Lord Date, one of the most in- 
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where he subjugated the rebellious 
elements of the country and married 
the daughter of the king. 

And yet when Commodore Perry’s 
squadron entered Yedo Bay, Japan 
virtually had no navy. What she had 
then was only a collection of small 
junks, none of which was really sea- 
worthy. Strange that the seafaring 
spirit which was flourishing in the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
had not borne fruit and resulted in 
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trepid souls of feudal Japan, des- 
patched an emissary to the Roman 
Pontiff by way of Mexico. Date’s 
purpose in sending the envoy is not 
clear, but it seems that he was eager 
to find a wider field for his activity be- 
yond the narrow precincts of the ar- 
chipelago. About that time, another 
soldier of fortune, Nagamasa Yamada 
by name, steered his way across the 
China Sea and landed in Annam, 


the organization of a squadron of more 
efficient ships. 

The explanation is not far to seek. 
In the early thirties of the seventeenth 


century the military magistrate of 
Japan, because of the indiscreet con- 
duct of Spaniards, became suspicious 
of all foreigners. He had heard the 
Spanish missionaries preach a strange 
doctrine that there was a king of 
kings to whom the allegiance of all 
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souls was primarily due, and that the 
vicar of this king actually reigned in 
Rome. He had noticed the impetuous 
character of the native converts, the 
ingratiating acts and the popularity of 
the papists among the masses, the 
domineering behavior of the priests, 
and their claim to miraculous powers. 
To intensify his apprehension, he 
heard a Spanish naval officer boast- 
fully declare that missionaries were 
sent abroad as the forerunners of con- 
quest. 
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that it nipped in the bud the seafaring 
spirit which had just begun to assert 
itself. It was beneficial in that it af- 
forded the Japanese two hundred 
years’ tranquility and contentment, and 
an opportunity to develop the arts of 
peace untrammeled by the intrusion 
of foreigners. Like other policies of 
the kind, it worked admirably as long 
as the other nations took the same 
view or were content to regard Japan 
as beyond the pale of their interests, 
but it came to an abrupt end in 1840, 
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It was, therefore, but natural that 
the Tokugawa Shogunate should in 
1635 issue an edict prohibiting for- 
eigners from coming in the country 
and natives from sailing abroad, in or- 
der to prevent the inroad of Christian- 
ity. The policy enunciated was both 
inclusive and exclusive, and to en- 
force it the military ruler prohibited 
the building of large vessels. 

The policy proved both pernicious 
and beneficial. It was pernicious in 


when the national tranquility was 
rudely disturbed by the appearance of 
truculent foreign vessels off the Jap- 
anese coasts; and when in 1853 the 
American squadron under command 
of Commodore Perry anchored off To- 
kyo, Japan at once realized that her 
defense lay seaward. 


How the Japanese Navy Grew. 


The sudden termination of the Ar- 
cadian peace which Japan had enjoyed 
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for nearly two centuries, was followed 
by a period of zealous activity for the 
creation of a navy. In 1854 the Jap- 
anese government organized a naval 
training school at Nagasaki. That 
was the nucleus from which the admir- 
able system of naval education of to- 
day has been evolved. In 1857 the 
fleet itself began to take shape, as 
Japan had a few warships given by 
the Dutch, as well as a vessel pre- 
sented by Queen Victoria. 

It was, however, after feudalism 
gave way to the new regime in 1868 
that Japan made systematic efforts for 
the establishment of a modern navy. 
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about $175,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of new ships, as well as for re- 
pairing and refitting their existing 
ships and the vessels captured from 
Russia. Of this sum, about $120,- 
000,000 have been expended up to 
date; the remainder will be expended 
by the end of 1916. In addition to 
this, the government is to expend $40,- 
000,000 to be distributed over several 
years, but this will appear in the bud- 
get as an ordinary item of expendi- 
ture. 

The present naval strength consists 
of 18 battleships and battle-cruisers, 
9 first-class cruisers, 13 second-class 
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As late as 1871 the Japanese navy 
consisted of 17 vessels, with total dis- 
placement of 6,000 tons. The period 
from 1871 to 1893 was characterized 
by a remarkable expansion. In this 
period the government expended 
$120,000,000 on the navy. At the time 
of the war with Russia, the Japanese 
navy consisted of 76 warships, form- 
ing an aggregate of more than 264,000 
tons. 

Subsequent to the Russo-Japanese 
war the government adopted a pro- 
gram necessitating an expenditure of 


cruisers, 21 coast defense ships, 9 
gunboats, 6 despatch boats, 60 tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, and a large num- 
ber of torpedo boats. Viewed from 
the points of tonnage, the Japanese 
navy occupies the fifth place in the 
rank of naval powers of the world. 
England, with 2,175,815 tons, comes 
first; Germany with 966,601 tons 
comes second; to be followed by the 
United States 749,368 tons; France’s 
602,535 tons; Japan’s 510,132 tons; 
Russia’s 350,086 tons; Italy’s 238,454 
tons; and Austria’s 178,911 tons. 
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Not the least important page in 
Japan’s naval history concerns the 
phenomenal progress which she has 
achieved in the art of shipbuilding. 
Her shipyards to-day are capable of 
building not only cruisers and gun- 
boats, but battleships of the super- 
dreadnought type. In fact, the dread- 
nought Fuso, with a displacement of 
31,000 tons, was launched at a Japan- 
ese navy yard, while the battle-cruis- 
ers Haruna and Kirishima, of 27,000 
tons each, are being built at private 
shipyards in Japan. 

The four navy yards at Yokosuka, 
Kure, Sasebo and Maidzuru, and the 
three repairing yards at Ominato, 


Ibuki, an armored cruiser of 14,620 
tons, in six months after laying down 
the keel. At this yard the ordnance 
department is equipped for construct- 
ing guns and mountings up to the lar- 
gest size, and it is here that practically 
all the armaments of the warships 
built in Japan have been manufac- 
tured. 

Not far from the well known port 
of Nagasaki is the navy yard of 
Sasebo. It contains five docks, and is 
equipped for carrying out all repair 
works and construction. 

The navy yard at Maidzura was 
opened in 1901. In the past this has 
been used chiefly for the construction 
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Takeshiki, and Bako, have furnished 
an eventful chapter in the modern na- 
val history of Japan. The Yokosuka 
navy yard is laid out on a rather mod- 
est scale, but it is so well equipped 
that it provided all the propelling ma- 
chinery, castings, forgings, water tube 
boilers, and most of the auxiliary ma- 
chinery of the Satsuma, a battleship 
of 19,350 tons, built at that yard in 
1906. 


Progress of Shipbuilding. 
The Kure Navy Yard dates from 
1889, and contains two large building 
slips and smaller ones for destroyers 


and other torpedo vessels, as well as 
four graving docks. It launched the 


of destroyers, but its equipment is 
equal to the task of building large ves- 
sels. Although the manufacture of 
armor plates in Japan was begun only 
in 1902, the Kure navy yard has so 
far perfected the various processes of 
the industry that it is able to turn out 
armor plates of good quality in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply all the needs 
of the Japanese navy. 

In addition to the four navy yards 
maintained by the government, Japan 
has two large private shipbuilding 
yards capable of turning out the heav- 
iest warships complete with their 
machinery. At the Mitsubishi dock- 
yard at Nagasaki a first class cruiser 
was built complete with her turbine 
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machinery, and at the present moment 
the yard is busy with a second class 
cruiser and a large destroyer. At 
Kobe, the Kawasaki Shipbuilding 


Company has a yard in which a crui- 
ser, despatch boats and several tor- 
pedo craft have been built. 


Why Japan Builds Warships. 


Japan’s navy is first, last and all the 
time a weapon of self-defense. When 
Japan opened her doors to foreigners 
she found the establishment of an effi- 
cient navy inevitable, if she was to 
maintain her independence against the 
aggressions of Western powers. Had 
Japan been slow in awakening from 
the lethargy of seclusion, and in 
adopting the modern weapons of de- 
fense, her fate would indeed have 
been the fate of India, of China, of 
Burma, and all the rest of her de- 
credit neighbors on the Asian con- 
tinent. For there was no doubt that 
some of the Western powers harbored 
unholy ambitions in dealing with the 
Japanese, who Lad no experience in 
international diplomacy and who were 
utterly ignorant of international us- 
ages. 

Scarcely had Japan escaped the dis- 
ruption of her own territory and man- 
aged to put herself on her own feet, 
when the Korean question began to 
loom ominously upon the political 
horizon of the Far East. Soon the pe- 
ninsula of Korea became the bone of 
contention, first between Japan and 
China, then between Japan and Rus- 
sia. To surrender Korea either to 
China or to Russia appeared to the 
Japanese to endanger the very exist- 
ence of their country. It was evident 
that unless Japan controlled Korea, 
either China or Russia would even- 
tually absorb that country. And to 
prevent the peninsula from passing 
into the hands of a third power, Japan 
had to have the freedom of the seas, 
so that she might be in readiness to 
advance her soldiers into the main- 
land across the sea on a moment’s no- 
tice. That was, in short, the main 
reason why Japan bent her energies to 
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the organization of a powerful navy. 

The myth of China’s potential 
power was all but exploded as the re- 
sult of the Chino-Japanese war of 
1895, and Japan’s hold upon Korea 
was recognized. Russia, too, had to 
beat a retreat before the onslaught of 
the doughty Japanese, and yet no one 
knows what she may do in the future. 
When she has sufficiently recovered 
from the effect of the recent defeat in 
Manchuria, will she not revenge her- 
self upon the Japanese? She is busy 
improving the Siberian Railway, and 
adding new lines along the Amour 
River on the northern boundary of 
Manchuria. She is losing no time in 
replenishing her navy, the main part 
of which went down in the Battle of 
the Japan Sea and in the engage- 
ments off Port Arthur. She is con- 
cocting sinister designs upon Mongo- 
lia, and it seems only a question of 
time that the khanates will be added 
to the map of Russia. When her bases 
of operation around Manchuria and 
Korea are firmly established, and 
when her navy has become strong 
enough to cope with that of Japan, 
will not Russia swoop down upon Ko- 
rea and Japan from her vantage 
ground in the Amour Province and 
Mongolia and Northern Manchuria? 
This, in brief, is what Japan has to be 
prepared for. 

Abdur Rahman was right when he 
said: “Russian habit of forward move- 
ments resembles the habit of the ele- 
phant, who examines a spot thorough- 
ly before he places his foot down up- 
on it, and when once he puts his 
weight there, there is no going back, 
and no taking another step in a hurry 
until he has put his full weight on the 
first foot, and has smashed _ every- 
thing that lies under it. She has not 
occupied a place without being first 
certain of success. And after taking 
a place she makes announcements and 
a great noise about keeping the peace 
and signs new treaties and agreements 
—swearing all vows and oaths that 
she will never proceed any further. 
After this, Russia takes another place 
that may be lying nea. to the first 
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without either going very far or re- 
treating again. When this place in its 
turn is properly absorbed, she moves 
on to another, treaties or no treaties.” 

History repeats itself. What Rus- 
sia has done in the past she may do 
again and again in the future. She 
was defeated in Manchuria, but she 
has no idea of retreating from that 
country. On the other hand, her grip 
upon Manchuria is becoming stronger 
in proportion as her influence in Mon- 
golia is increasing. Japan is to-day 
as much in awe of Russia as she was 
before the war, for 


“... the Russian he sneers and 
says: ‘Patience,’ and velvet to cover 
your claws.” 


Japan’s Dread of Russian Autocracy. 


It was three centuries ago that Yar- 
mack crossed the Ural Mountains and 
made Russia an Asiatic power. The 


conquest of Siberia was not to end in 


Siberia. Russia saw in it a chance to 
enrich herself at the expense of 
weaker neighbors. What but that mo- 
tive led her, in 1858, to demand the 
Manchurian sea coast as the price of 
neutrality? The occupation of Port 
Arthur by the Japanese in 1895 was 
a checkmate to Russia’s little game; 
supported by France and Germany, 
she gave Japan notice to quit. Had 
Russia confined her ambition to Man- 
churia, she might have continued to 
remain in possession; but another 
feeble State offered itself as a tempt- 
ing prize—Korea was on the verge of 
disintegration. Russia set greedy eyes 
upon Korea, made interest with an im- 
poverished court, and obtained the 
privilege of navigating the Yalu and 
cutting timber on its banks. Inno- 
cent on the face of it, this new enter- 
prise of Russia was but a piece of 
“velvet to cover her claws.” It por- 
tended vassalage for Korea and the 
ejection of the Japanese from the pe- 
ninsula. In this Japan saw a menace 
to her very existence, and lost no time 
in entering a protest. Russia, as us- 
ual, resorted to the Fabian policy of 


delay, forgetting that she was for once 
dealing with a people whose valor and 
patriotism were not to be trifled with. 
The Czar put all the protests of the 
Japanese in his pocket and kept them 
there, while every train on the Siber 
ian Railway was pouring fresh troops 
into Manchuria. Japan saw the utter 
uselessness of continuing negotiations 
with such a power, and having served 
an ultimatum upon the Czar, she 
opened hostilities. In the modern us- 
age of warfare, the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations leaves both parties free 
to choose their line of action, and no 
formal declaration of war is required. 
Japan, being the newest of nations, 
naturally adopted the most modern 
method. 

The Russian advance in the Far 
East has been both steady and rapid. 
And the advance of Russia means the 
advance of an autocracy, of militar- 
ism, of religious intolerance, of dis- 
crimination against foreign interests 
in commerce and trade. When Rus- 
sian influence was paramount in South 
Manchuria, immediately before the 
war, the Russian administration at 
Dalny refused to permit Americans to 
build “go-downs” for the storage of 
American kerosene, and announced 
the intention of the Russian govern- 
ment to exclude American ail alto- 
gether from Manchuria. At that time 
the Japanese found it difficult, almost 
impossible, to travel in Manchuria, 
while Americans were looked upon 
with keen suspicion if they ventured 
farther than a couple of miles from 
Newchange. The Russians also re- 
fused to recognize a British passport 
in Manchuria, and insisted that all 
British subjects traveling in that coun- 
try must possess Russian passes. 
When in 1901 Russia occupied the 
port of Newchang in Manchuria, the 
Russian Imperial Controller of that 
port, in direct contravention of the 
rights of a treaty port, issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“As this port has now reverted to 
the control of the Imperial Russian 
government, all you who have matters 
in dispute and the like should bring 
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your petitions to the superintendents 
or other government officers, where re- 
dress can be obtained and cases set- 
tled in perfect justice and impartial- 
ity. If, after issuance of these pres- 
ents, there be found any person dis- 
obeying this proclamation, I will pun- 
ish the delinquent severely, and will 
exercise no mercy. Tremble! Be 
most careful! Do not say by and bye 
that you have had no time. A special 
proclamation.” 

Japan of all Asiatic nations is the 
one nation which stands for democracy 
and modernism. It is the desire of 
the Japanese to develop a system of 
government which, though monarchi- 
cal in name, shall in spirit be demo- 
cratic. 

To this, the history of her 
constitutional government during the 
past two decades bear testimony. True 
it had its vicissitudes and its difficul- 
ties, but on the whole its progress has 
been both steady and wholesome. At 
this writing, Count Okuma, whose one 
ideal has been to guide his country- 
men into the path of constitutionalism 
of much the same nature as that in 
Great Britain, is at the head of the 
Cabinet, and promises to curb the in- 
fluence of the military clique and of 
the bureaucracy against which the 
“Grand Old Man” of Japan has been 
battering these many years. 

China, after a very short experiment 
with republicanism, has already re- 
verted to absolutism, for Yuan Shi-kai 
has proved to be a king stork in place 
of a king log. Japan, then, is the only 
standard bearer for democracy and 
modernism in the whole Orient. Geo- 
graphically she intervenes between 
the great autocracy of the Muscovite 
Empire and the republicanism of the 
United States, and is struggling, sin- 
gle-handed, to stem the tide of Russian 
advance on the Pacific. Should her 
hold upon Korea slacken, should her 
influence in Manchuria give way to 
the incursion of Russian militarism, 
should she fall behind Russia as a 
Far Eastern power, then the United 
States must expect to see across the 
Pacific the gigantic figure of Russia 


wax still more gigantic in all its omi- 
nous aspects. 

To gain some idea of Russian auto- 
cracy, we may glance at the writings 
of a few typical Russians. “It is a 
blessing for Russia,” writes Aksakoff, 
“that she detests all Western culture 
and has preserved her Orthodox faith. 
Our Church remains pure, and the 
State has its foundations in the abso- 
lute will of the Czar.” Pobiedonost- 
seff, one time Professor of Civil Law 
at Moscow, later tutor to the Tsar Al- 
exander III and Proculator of the Holy 
Synod, voices in his brilliant “Reflec- 
tions of a Russian Statesman,” a 
wholesale condemnation of Occidental 
civilization. A man of deep learning 
and unblemished character, a man 
who detested all self-seeking and op- 
portunism, Pobiedonostseff commands 
even to-day the respect of the Russian 
people. “The Church, as a commu- 
nity of believers,” he says, “cannot 
and must not detach itself from the 
State, as a society, united by a civil 
bond.” To him parliamentarism _ is 
“among the falsest of political princi- 
ples,” the system of trial by jury is a 
mockery, the only school that can con- 
fer any benefit upon the people is a 
convent school. He regards the preva- 
lent aspiration for reform as a mani- 
festation of that spirit of discontent 
which he characterizes as “the malady 
of our time.” The press appears to 
him to be the main instrument by 
which the populace was deluded by 
irresponsible and self-seeking writers. 
“Experience proves,” he writes, “that 
the most contemptible persons—retired 
money lenders, Jewish factors, news- 
vendors and bankrupt gamblers—may 
found newspapers, secure the services 
of talented writers, and place their 
editions on the market as organs of 
public opinion. The healthy taste of 
the public is not to be relied upon. 
The great mass of readers, idlers for 
the most part,-is ruled less by a few 
healthy instincts than by a base and 
despicable hankering for idle amuse- 
ment; and the support of the people 
may be secured by any editor who pro- 
vides for the satisfaction of these han- 
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kerings for the love of scandal, and 
for intellectual pruriency of the basest 
kind.” 

In her efforts to stem the tide of 
Russification in the Far East, Japan 
needs the support, if not the material 
assistance, of all Western powers, 
most of all the United States. It is 
not too much to say that in order to 
retain the sympathy of the United 
States, Japan has done all that she 
could with regard to the disposition 
of the immigration question. If she 
seemed at times inclined to befriend 


Russia, it was simply because she was 
not at all certain of the friendship of 
the United States. Following upon 
the heels of the Russo-Japanese war, 
many untoward events happened, all 
tending to estrange Japan from the 
United States. 

It is not now very’ unnatural 
that Japan should become restive and 
wonder if the United States preferred 
to see Russian autocracy established 
on the other side of the Pacific to the 
detriment of the liberalism and mod- 
ernism cf Japan. 





AUGUST 


Drowsy a blue-eyed cornflower nods, 
Where a great black spider weaves 
Gossamer skeins of silvery threads, 
"Midst the javelin-pointed sheaves. 


A glittering glass the poppy lifts, 
And a breeze stoops low to sup— 
Then over the grasses fragments float 
Of the shattered red wine cup. 


The gaudy flash of a butterfly, 
And rose leaves fluttering down— 
While all forgotten on each throne, 
Gleams a tarnished, golden crown. 


Pink parasols, the clovers ope, 
Where the sun’s hot kisses rain, 
And a withered thistle, ghostly-like, 
Glides through the ripened grain. 


A chorus low, where the locusts drone, 
And a cricket pipes his lay; 

Then August dreams as summer wanes 
In the dawn of September’s day. 


AGNES LocKHART HUGHES. 
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PART Il. 


ARCH 1. This morning we 
M had a fine shower and cloud 

gathering until sunset I 

spent the afternoon reading 
Dombey & Son.. When I sailed from 
New York I had no expectation of 
passing the time away so pleasantly. 
We are lounging around with a com- 
paratively perfect smooth sea. Moun- 
tains high, all is moonshine and fine 
weather. Sometimes I trot up the rat- 
lings aloft and scrutinize the horizon 
around to see if there is any sail in 
sight. Then I take up a piece of rope 
and jump, for exercise. 

March 2. A clear, warm day. Wind 
from the SE. Could not lay our 
course. Course S. This morning I 
listened to a lecture by Dr. H. W. 
Carpentier on the “Institutions of Our 
Country,” which was very interesting. 
After supper this afternoon a squad 
of us made up a game of “tag” for 
exercise, which caused a great deal 
of amusement. Mr. Martin, the artist, 
and Cousin Samuel were the spryest, 
and ran up and down the ropes like 
monkeys. Moonlight night. 

March 4. A clear, warm day. Wind 
fair. Close hauled. ‘This morning 
Mr. Summers preached from a text 
from Acts 26, Chap. 28 verse. In the 
evening another short sermon. 


ON HU TRIP AROUND 


——CAPE-HORNEJAN. 49 


to JULY 49—-From THE 
DIARY OF THEO. ME//ERVE 


The following are the names of all 
persons aboard the Panama: 


Officers and Crew of the Ship Panama 


Captain Russel S. Bodfish; in Cali- 
fornia 1861, there or thereabouts. 

First Mate James Everson, drowned 
in the southern mines in 1851. 

Second Mate Wm. Jennings; killed 
in the mines in 1854. 

Carpenter, Francis R. 

Sailors—Chas. Chase, Henry Hoyt, 
James Boyd, Hugh Barber, John 
Werlu, Horace Wilson, Jacob Scro- 
der, Edward Hardson, Thomas Har- 
bor, Morris’ Bond (in Stockton in 
1863), Thomas Johnson, John Sum- 
ner, Robert Warner (hanged for horse 
stealing), Harry Morse (boy: in Oak- 
land in 1861). 

Stewards—Dan Brower (in San 
Francisco 1861; Harry Woodruff; 
Wm. Leavitt (suicide.) 

Waiters—W. Skates, Wm. Johnson 
(lynched at Colma), Thomas Decker, 
Robert Conner, Billy the Smuggler. 

Cooks—Charles Williams (died in 
Stockton in 1856), Nicholas Nelson, 
David O’Brien. 


Names of the Panama Association’s 
One Hundred and One Members. 


John Hunt, Tiger, gone home 1850; 
Geo. O. Curtis, Eagle, in California 
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1851; George W. Whitman, Tiger, in 
California 1861; Henry C. Minor, Em- 
pire, went home June, 1851; Seth 
Hurd; John D. Cornell, Empire, went 
home 1850; Isaiah Goodspeed, went 
home in 1852; Wm. Goodspeed, dead, 
1850; Wm. O. Wilson, Eagle, in Cali- 
fornia 1861; Daniel Whitney, Tiger, 
dead 1850; James Silick, Tiger; Jos. 
Reill, died in New York; William 
Sully, Mitchell’s, in California, 1861; 
John H. Ackerman, Tiger; Samuel 
Sharp, Eagle, in California 1851; Jas. 
A. Sperry, in California 1861; Lewis 
Schroder; Lewis Grishon; Lara Slo- 
cum; Wm. McElroy; Philip Parmlee, 
Eagle, dead, 1849; Moses R. Martin, 
Tiger, dead; Leander Gale, in Califor- 
nia 1851; Oscar P. Callenbeck, in 
California 1851; Mark Meyer; R. W. 
Roberts; Theodore Messerve, in Cali- 
fornia 1851; James Harper; Wm. H. 
Hilton, in California 1851; Lucas 
Smith, in California 1861; John D. 
Pierson, Eagle, went home 1850; Jas. 
Walsh, in California 1851; O. W. 
Burnham, Tiger; I. T. Brush, Tiger, in 
Stockton 1863; Wm. L. Banta, Tiger; 
John Gilliland, Tiger; Lewis Johnson; 
Junis Palmer, dead; John M. Prey; 
William Stratton, Empire, dead, 1849; 
Henry Langdon; Dr. Horace W. Car- 
pentier, Eagle, in California 1861; Dr. 
Henry S. Baldwin, in California 1861; 
David Williams; Joseph Bennett, 
Tiger, in California 1861; Barnett 
Decker, dead, 1850; Abraham Senteés; 
James Everson, Eagle, dead, 1851; F. 
P. Rieffer; Thomas Fagan; Henry W. 
Preswick; Wm. DeFriece, in Califor- 
nia 1851; John L. Frier; John Mann; 
Christian Jenson, Eagle, dead; Aaron 
Snedika; Isaac Acherman, in Oregon 
1861, in Stockton 1863; Silvester 
Rosa, died in California 1861; B. 
Raine; Isaac Vandevere; Thomas Cof- 
fey, in California 1851; Francis Titus; 
Thomas A. Ayers, drowned, Law Be- 
vens, 1859; Peter Maney; Thomas 
Williams, in 1861; Wm. H. Lockwood, 
Tiger; John J. Pierson, Eagle, went 
home 1851; William Jas. Messerve, 
went home 1850, in California 1861; 
H. S. Mulligan; I. W. Sherwood; Geo. 
W. Smith; Alexander Jackson; John 
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McCann, in Oakland 1861; Andrew 
Fate; George Thompson; E. H. Mar- 
tin; Wm. Doolittle; Thomas D. Yates; 
Mathew Chambers, dead, Crabb 
party, Mexico, 1855; H. W. Gerry, 
Thomas McCarty; Geo. Tousey, Em- 
pire; Adolph Gilbert, drowned in 
California 1851; George W. Lindsey, 
Eagle, in California 1861; Edward 
Hacker, in California 1851; R. J. 
Gough, in California 1861; Dr. Peter 
A. Mullen, dead; A. W. Heritage, in 
California 1861; Raymond Summers, 
in California 1861; Edward Alphonse; 
R. S. Chesley; I. L. Pillsbery; I. T. 
Miller; Minor F. Butler, Tiger, dead, 
in Sacramento 1861, went home 1850; 
Wm. R. Buckley, in California 1851; 
Wm. Newell, in California 1861; Sam- 
uel Jessup; Abraham Shates; I. Lee, 
and Russel S. Bodfish. 


Names of the Sixty-seven Passengers 
on board the ship “Panama.” 


David Kettleman, Morris Cook, Nel- 
son Blaksley, Caleb Beal, Lewis De- 
rundee, Charles W. Smith, Oscar H. 
Millard (gambling house, Auburn, 
1861), Milton Green, O. Hochstasser 
(died in 1850 in San Francisco), An- 
drew Moon (Oakland 1861), John Wil- 
liams, Henry Bonnell, James Gard- 
ner (in California 1851), William 
Young (drowned in California 1850), 
Charles Holland, Emmet Fay (at 
Sandwich Islands 1850), Wm. H. 
Parkhurst (died at Sandwich Islands, 
1850), M. McCann, Jacob Burns, Jas. 
Banta, John Rampen, A. G. Ayres, 
Geo. Mitchell (in California 1861), 
Alfred Tucker, Samuel Haddock, Wm. 
Dawson, Melville Denslow (in Cali- 
fornia 1861), Caleb Freeman, Dr. Jos. 
Carbery (dead), John H. Drunett, 
John Hankee, John Booth, Venez 
Bona (dead, in California 1861), H. 
F. Schourling, John Stilwell, Myron 
Hutchinson (in California 1851), 
Lewis Hutchinson (in ‘California 
1851), Dr. Samuel Jackson, Dennis 
Avery, McIntyre Waterhouse, Edward 
Hope, Henry Williams, Raymond 
Decker, L. R. Fish (went home 1850), 
Charles Williams (dead), Levi Bax- 
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ter, Edward Dawson, George Dornin 
(in Calitornia 1851, in San Juan, Cal., 
1861), George Sileck, A. L. Bristol, 
F. H. Upthorp, George Benton, Alex. 
Caruthers, I. L. Polhemus (in Califor- 
nia 1851), Robert Aylesworth, Jas. 
Smith, U. Hayden, Oscar Allison, 
George Pierson, John Shiers, Samuel 
Steele, Mr. Bodfish. 


The Four Lady Passengers. 


Mrs. Capt. Bodfish, Mrs. James Ev- 
erson (dead, in California 1851), Mrs. 
N. K. Lewitt (in California 1851), 
Mrs. Mary E. Longly. 


March 6. This has been an unusu- 
ally warm day, the sun sending down 
a ray of light and heat insufferable. 
This morning we lay becalmed. About 
ten o’clock a large party of the good 
swimmers went in bathing, jumping 
from the deck of the vessel into the 
water, and some from the yard arm. 
After they had enjoyed themselves 
for an hour and a half or so, they 
were frightened out of the water by a 
large fish called a stingeree, which has 
much the shape of a flounder, and 
weighs from 20 to 40 pounds. They 
had hardly dressed themselves before 
a flow of wind struck the ship and sent 
us on our way rejoicing again. At 
sunset we had a most splendid sight 
of the sun setting between two black 
clouds, while the western sky was glit- 
tering with golden clouds. This even- 
ing the question was debated again 
whether war is necessary or not. 

March 7. This has been a fine, clear 
day with a good breeze from north- 
west; course southeast; the yards 
squared. This morning an anti-swear- 
ing pledge has been going the rounds 
for signature. It is a very good idea, 
for something should be done to stop 
this infamous practice, which is noth- 
ing more than a habit of letting the 
tongue speak without the heart’s con- 
sent. This afternoon, Mr. Jennings, 
our second mate, while a large school 
Of porpoises were playing around the 
ship, made several attempts to har- 
poon one of them, but did not succeed. 
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This evening a prayer meeting was 
held in the cabin. This afternoon I 
saw the sailors making some prepara- 
tion for the reception of the “Sea 
God” Neptune. 

March 8. This day has been a cloud- 
less one with but little wind. I have 
spent the day reading Col. Freemont’s 
Narrative of a Journey Across the 
Plains. This evening I turned into 
my hammock quite early, about an 
hour after sunset, and after lying in 
my swing on top of the cabin for an 
hour, awake, looking at the beautiful, 
bright moon and stars, I fell asleep. 
About ten o’clock I was awakened by 
the rain pattering upon my face light- 
ly, so I went below and brought my 
India rubber coat up and spread that 
over my blankets and turned in again. 
I had lain there about the run of an 
hour, and had just fallen into a doze, 
when a gust of wind struck the ship, 
completely capsizing me out of my 
hammock upon the boats, and fortu- 
nately for me, the boats were there, 
for had I been upset on the open top 
of the cabin with nothing to lay hand 
to, I should have gone overboard, as 
the ship leaned or laid over to her 
scuppers. I hastily put on my India 
rubber coat and took my blankets and 
buttoned under it. I was just making 
my way across the top of the cabin to- 
ward the ladder when another squall 
struck us, and I had but just time to 
seize the reefing ropes of the spanker; 
here I hung on like grim death, my 
hair standing on end. The ship was 
nearly on her beam’s end. I was 
frightened; still I could not help 
laughing at my odd appearance, with 
my blankets under my coat. The 
captain ordered all hands below some 
time previous to giving the sailors 
room to work, but I could get no fur- 
ther until she righted up some. The 
sailors were ordered to do something 
to the mizzen sails, which brought 
them in contact with me, and I was 
started below. I finally made for the 
ladder, which led from the top of the 
cabin to the deck; when I regained 
the deck I felt a relief, and hurried 
below looking like Merry Sir John 
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Falstaff. On my making my appear- 
ance below, I was met with a cordial 
reception and hearty laugh. On the 
strength of the squall, I concluded I 
would spend the rest of the night be- 
low, and put up with the disagreeable 
smell which is between decks at 
night. 

March 9. About four o’clock yester- 
day afternoon, we tacked ship and 
stood northeast, and continued on this 
tack until about four o’clock this 
morning, then headed S by W. On 
taking an observation at noon, we 
found our position to be ten miles 
south, and so during the night we must 
have crossed the line three times. A 
large sail has been in sight all day 
over the starboard quarter astern. We, 
by looking at this vessel some time 
during to-day, must have been look- 
ing at a ship in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, while we were in the Southern. 
She is on the same course as we. Our 
“learned blacksmith,” Junius Palmer, 
a nervous old fellow about forty, de- 
livered a lecture in his own peculiar 
and original manner this evening. The 
subject he handled was “The origin 
and varieties of the human species;” 
he had an odd manner of speaking, 
and sometimes, when he would be 
caught for a word, somebody would 
prompt him and help him along; the 
peculiar manner in which he classified 
the races, putting negroes first—in 
fact his lecture, to be appreciated, 
would have to be heard. 

March 10. We have had a clear, 
warm day with but little wind. The 
ship which we saw all day yesterday 
is in sight to-day all day about twelve 
miles to windward. It being warm 
and oppressively close this evening, I 
could not stand it below, and not dar- 
ing to venture on the cabin to sleep in 
the rigging since that squall, I ob- 
tained three camp chairs, and slept on 
deck on them with one eye open. I 
upset twice in the night. 

March 11. A clear day with light 
winds. Mr. Summers preached this 
morning and this evening, and we 
have had a moonlight . night. How 
much our ship resembles a small re- 
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public! The government of this small 
floating republic is in the hands of, 
first, the captain. He sees when the 
storm is coming upon his people and 
protects them from it. He is like a 
General, and attends to the elements. 

The President of our Association: 
He, with directors and other officers, 
attends to our people that they may 


not want. We have elections monthly: 


to decide who shall have the honor of 
serving the “people” the following 
month. The Association and passen- 
gers are the people, and “the people 
are God’s own nobility, and wear 
their crowns, not on their heads, but 
in their hearts.” 

March 12. We have had a clear day 
with a good ten knot breeze. A new 
feature has been started of late, which 
is no less than an “Infantry Com- 
pany,” and this morning they had 
their first parade on deck. They have 
Captain Pensam as Commander. We 
have much amusement at these drills 
at the fine manner of their marching; 
they are headed by a fife, next a 
banjo, then the Captain and troops; 
“forward march” about three steps ate 
got off, when the ship gives a lurch, 
and then all stagger to get their equi- 
librium. We are off Cape St. Rogue 
to-day. 

March 13. A cloudless day with a 
light wind from the west. At 6 or 7 
o’clock we passed the latitude of Cape 
St. Augustine; our course is now clear 
to the Horn. Two or three sails in 
sight during the day. About 8 o’clock 
in the evening we assembled on deck 
to hear the debate on the question, “Is 
the Use of Ardent Spirits Necessary.” 
The discussion had hardly been en- 
tered into when a squall of rain arose 
and sent all below. So the water 
party was triumphant. 

Persons who have never been on 2 
long voyage think they are very tedi- 
ous, and they are, but I as yet have 
none of those thoughts. I was for- 
tunate to supply myself on my start 
with some excellent books, some of 
which I read while others I study; 
thus I manage to make the time slip 
along pleasantly. After I rise in the 
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morning, dress, wash and eat my 
breakfast, I put my berth in order and 
then go on deck, and either with a 
book or conversing with a fellow ship- 
mate an hour or two is wiled away. 
Then perhaps a sail comes in sight, 
and up aloft I go to have a good look 
at her, so another hour slips around; 
_ then comes the taking of the latitude; 
then the re-coming up of how far we 
have traveled, and quite a confab on 
that head. Out comes the Atlasses, 
our position is found and marked out. 
By this time it is three o’clock, and 
the bell rings for dinner, when a hun- 
gry crowd hurry below to get their 
share of the pork and beans, or what 
it may be. After dinner, as a general 
thing, I proceed on deck and talk 
with a friend until dark; then if it is 
not debate or lecture night, groups as- 
semble around the decks arguing, de- 
bating and by telling yarns in squads, 
or as the couplet in the Almanac has 
it: 


“Sometimes we are aroused by seeing 
a ship, 
And sometimes by shipping a sea.” 


March 14. This has been a clear 
day, and we have had a good breeze 
all day. After breakfast the “Panama 
Infantry” and a new company called 
the “California Rifle Corps,” com- 
manded by Captain MHochstrasser, 
were on deck, drilling. The companies 
have marched around to the time of 
the fife, the ship giving a roll as the 
Captain gave the order of “Ground 
Arms;” down go the guns, not on the 
ground, but on their neighbors’ toes, 
when the injured individual feels like 
making a “muss.” This evening I 
stretched three stools on deck again 
and slept there. About eleven o’clock 
I was awakened by one of the sailors 
crying aloud, “Sail ho!” “Sail ho!” ‘I 
sprang up, looked off, and beheld a 
ship lying within speaking distance, 
without trumpet. A lot of land-lub- 
bers who were up on deck at the time 
made such confusion that we could not 
understand one-half of their ques- 
tions, nor they ours; we could not 
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understand her name, but heard she 
was from the Sandwich Islands, bound 
to New London, probably a whaler. 
Unfortunately, too, we might have 
learned something from California. 
The Captain reproved these noisy 
apes who did not know enough to 
keep their ears open and mouths shut. 

March 15. Has been a clear day, 
with but very light winds. This morn- 
ing after breakfast the bell rang for 
all hands to make their appearance 
on deck, as the Captain had a few re- 
marks to make to the company. After 
all arrived on deck, he addressed 
them at some length about the outrage 
committed last night at the time of 
the speaking of that ship; he said he 
would be justified in putting the in- 
dividual who made the disturbance on 
the evening previous in irons for a 
month, but excused and forgave them, 
as he knew it was not done from bad 
intent, but from ignorance. He con- 


cluded by informing them of several 
things which are out of order on ship- 


board. Just after the Captain con- 
cluded, the cry of Sail ho! was given, 
and a small craft was seen behind us. 
She continued to draw nearer, and by 
ten o’clock came along near enough 
to talk with those on board without 
the aid of a trumpet. She proved to 
be the schooner Rialto from Edgar- 
town, Martha’s Vineyard. The 
schooner captain opened the conversa- 
tion with: 

“Who is Captain of the Panama?” 

“Bodfish.” 

“How is Captain Bodfish ?” 

“Very well, I thank you. Who com- 
mands the Rialto?” 

“Luce.” 

“Is Captain Luce well ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard.” 

“Where bound?” 

“California.” (Three cheers from 
the Panama.) 

“How many days out?” 

“Thirty-seven. How many 
you?” 

“Forty. Have you 
thing ?” 

6 


are 


spoken any- 
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“Nothing since we have been out.” 

“You muster. strong?” 

“Yes. We have got a pretty good 
crowd.” 

A number of questions in relation 
to our latitude and longitude, the wind 
and weather each has experienced, 
follows. They have had very rough 
weather, and intend putting into St. 
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Catherines. She dropped astern of us 
and then came around to windward. 
We gave them three hearty cheers, 
which they returned, and passed by 
us like an drrow. She is a beautiful 
little schooner of 100 tons, is new, and 
looks beautiful with her new white 
sails and black hull. 


(To be continued.) 





A STUDY IN POPPIES 


We planted poppies, and she told 
The colors they would be. 
Bright blossoms purple, scarlet, gold— 


“And white—pure white, 


” 


said she. 


And what a day of God—that day— 
Sunshine above—deep blue above. 

We planted where the trellis’ shadows lay, 
And all my pulses surged with love. 


Love answered from her pansy purple eyes, 
Ere scarlet lips the secret told. 

And stinging, sweet, across my face there flies 
A breeze swept tress of perfumed gold. 


Since then, ’tis but one little year; 

In the trellis’ shade are poppies bright. 
The purple, scarlet, gold are here, 

And some are white—pure white. 


Oh, breaking heart that memory cannot place, 
Red lips, gold hair and purple, deep love light. 
I only see that satin pillowed face— 
Her face: cold, white—pure white. 


Lou RoDMAN POLLEY. 
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INSTALLATION OF DISPLAYS 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


By Hamilton Wright 


INE HUGE exhibit palaces 
N have been completed at the 
Panama-Pacific International 
xposition at San Francisco. 
Altogether there will be thirteen main 
structures on the Exposition grounds, 
and the Auditorium to seat 12,000 
persons and to cost more than $1,300,- 
000, is under construction at the Civic 
Center of the city. 

The result of the work fulfills every 
expectation of the commission of fam- 
ous architects to whom was entrusted 
the Exposition design. To blend into 
and fit in with the impressive natural 
surroundings of the site at Harbor 
View, the great hills that encircle the 
grounds on the south, east and west, 
the harbor on the north, with its 
islands and beyond the Golden Gate, 
it was planned to produce a single 
superb architectural design, and the 
plan has been carried out. 


The Exposition grounds which face 
the harbor for almost three miles are 
occupied by three great groups of 
buildings. In the center are the ex- 
hibit palaces; upon the east is the 
amusement section, and on the west 
and nearest the Golden Gate is the 
section devoted to the pavilions of the 
States and of the thirty-six nations 
that are to take part. 

From the heights of Belvedere, four 
miles across San Francisco harbor, the 
vast copper green domes of the main 
palaces, rising as high as the average 
twelve story city block, are seen to 
reach more than half-way to the first 
rims of the great encircling hills at 
Harbor View. Glints of gold and 
jade and sapphire are splashed over 
the buildings in brilliant, riotous col- 
ors that, in the distance, melt together 
in a vast mosaic. 

In the center group eight of the ex- 
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hibit palaces are joined in a rectangle. 
Four of the buildings face upon a 400 
feet wide esplanade upon San Fran- 
cisco harbor, and four face the South 
Gardens between the main group of 
buildings and the Exposition boun- 
daries. The four buildings facing the 
harbor from east to west are the pal- 
aces of Mines and Metallurgy, Tratis- 
portation, Agriculture and Food Pro- 
ducts. To the south, completing the 
group, are the palaces of Varied In- 
dustries, Manufactures, Liberal Arts 
and Education. The buildings are 
identical in height. Their architec- 
ture as seen from afar is also similar, 
and it is only when one gets close at 
hand and within the ccurts that the 
divergencies are apparent. 

Flanking this group of eight struc- 
tures upon the east is the Palace of 
Machinery, costing more than $600,- 
000. This was the first of the Exposi- 
tion palaces to be completed. Its in- 
terior arrangement consists of three 
north and south aisles, each 136 feet 
in height and 76 feet in width, extend- 
ing the entire length of the building, 


967.8 feet. Three transverse aisles, 
each 126 feet long and 75 feet wide, 
run east and west through the center 
intersecting the north and south aisles. 

Flanking tae group upon the west 
is the Palace of Fine Arts, which is 
separated from the group by a lagoon 
which it partly envelops and which is 
bordered by flowers, shrubbery and 
trees, giving the effect of a forest lake 
in the tropics fringed with rich shrub- 
bery and palms. The building de- 
scribes an arc of 205,000 feet, or 
nearly five acres. The Palace of Fine 
Arts is of steel and concrete, and is 
fire and burglar prooi. 

Opposite the Palace of Education, 
in the South Gardens, is the great 
Palace of Horticulture. This huge 
structure covers approximately five 
acres, and in architecture is Saracenic. 
Its most prominent feature is a steel 
dome 186 feet in height and 152 feet 
in diameter, covered with wire netting 
glass. The dome is surmounted by a 
half-globe, “the flower-basket,” 26 
feet in height and weighing 28 tons. 
During the Exposition the half globe 
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will be planted with flowers of all 
kinds. At night the dome will become 
one of the most spectacular features 
of the Exposition. Kaleidoscopic 
lights from within will play upon the 
glass, giving the giant sphere the ef- 
fect of a huge iridescent soap bub- 
ble. South of the Palace of Varied 
Industries, and also in the South Gar- 
dens Festival Hall, a rendezvous for 
conventions in 1915, is under con- 
struction. 

The eight exhibit palaces forming 
the rectangle are divided by three 
avenues running north and south, and 
one east and west. At the intersec- 
tion of the east and west avenue with 
the north and south avenue, lie three 
great courts of honor, the walls of the 
four buildings surrounding each court 
being indented to form the oval of the 
court. In the center of the group is 
the great Court of the Universe; on 
the west, paralleling the Court of the 
Universe, is the Court of the Four 
Seasons, and on the east is the Court 
of Abundance. Vast colonnades en- 
circle the courts, running from their 


openings on San Francisco harbor 
back to the courts themselves. From 
almost any point of view, the visitor 
while traversing the courts will gain 
flashing glimpses of the blue harbor 
between the lofty colonnades. 

The Court of the Universe is 750 
feet in width by 900 feet long, and 
resembles somewhat in shape the 
great plaza approaching the Church 
of St. Peter’s at Rome. The effect 
of the court is magnificent. Corin- 
thian columns encircle it. The walls 
of the palaces behind the columns are 
colored a burnt sienna, while the 
vaults of the corridors are ultrama- 
rine blue. The columns are the shade 
of the Exhibit palaces, a faint ivory 
yellow the color of imitation Traver- 
tine stone. The columns of the Court 
of the Four Seasons are Roman Ionic, 
modified with a touch of modern de- 
tail. 

The east court, or Court of Abun- 
dance, is similar in size and shape to 
the Court of the Four Seasons. An 
arcade, dominated by a great Orien- 
tal tower, 270 feet in height, upon 
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Transplanting giant palms to the 
Avenue of Palms, Great South Garden. 


the north avenue of the court, encir- 
cles the court. Between the courts 
along the intersecting east and west 
avenue are great open patios, where 
the ornamentation of the walls of the 
palace is very lavish. The patios are 
cut off from the courts by huge colon- 
nades, so that each presents a dis- 
tinctive scheme of color and decora- 
tion. The prevailing decoration of 
these vast open aisles is Pompeiian, 
with shades of green and terra cotta, 
of robin’s egg blue and Venetian red 
blending in marvelous mosaics. 

The outside walls of the central 
group of eight palaces forms an al- 
most continuous facade. Throughout 
its entire circuit of the group its sur- 
face is unbroken save by the huge and 
highly decorated portals and en- 
trances to the exhibit palaces, by the 
openings of the courts upon San Fran- 
cisco harbor, and by the two minor 


courts that open out upon the South 
Gardens. 

Throughout the circuit of the vast 
encircling facade there is regularity 
in the architecture. In the walls of 
the stately palaces are green latticed 
windows with a wealth of gold and 
terra cotta showing behind the net- 
work of the green. The windows re- 
call those of the great monasteries. In- 
deed, several of these are replicas of 
portals in famous Spanish monas- 
teries. Repeated groups of statuary, 
lofty Corinthian and Ionic columns, 
stately portals and a profusion of or- 
namental trees, some of them fifty 
feet in height, and shrubs contrast 
with the prevailing ivory tint, the 
walls lending life and beauty to the 
ensemble. 

And in this great shell, which is to 
house the exhibits of the world, will 
the world’s progress be worthily ex- 
emplified. Italy, which has appro- 
priated $400,000 for the Exposition, 
was the last of the foreign nations to 
dedicate its site. Signor Ernesto Na- 
than, former Mayor of Rome, who 
visited San Francisco as commissioner 
from Italy to the Exposition, prom- 
ised that his country would make the 
finest display ever presented by Italy 
at a foreign exposition. “Argentina 
will make a_ representation unsur- 
passed among the nations,” said His 
Excellency Romulo S. Naon, when the 
Argentine dedicated its site last fall. 
That Argentina’s exhibit will be ex- 
tensive may be inferred from the fact 
that the great South American repub- 
lic has appropriated $1,300,000 gold 
for its participation. Canada _ will 
make a huge exhibit of the agricul- 
tural resources of the Dominion. The 
great Canadian pavilion, to cost $300,- 
000, is structurally completed, and the 
finishing touches will be put on next 
fall. Canada appropriated $600,000. 
France will expend $500,000. The 
figures run high. Thomas G. Stall- 
smith, one of the Exposition commis- 
sioners to the Orient, has given out a 
list of the appropriations of the Ori- 
ental countries: China, $1,000,000; 
Philippine Islands, $600,000; Japan, 
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$600,000; Australia, $400,000; Siam, 
$250,000; Dutch East India, $250,- 
000; New Zealand, $200,000; Cochin 
China, $150,000. 

Although Germany will not partici- 
pate officially, more than fourteen 
hundred of the leading manufactures 
of Germany will be _ represented; 
$125,000 is devoted to an exhibit of 
a single manufacturing industry, that 
of potash, and the construction of the 
potash building has begun. Six hun- 
dred of the leading industries of Great 
Britain will combine in a collective 
display, despite the final refusal of 
the government to participate. Here 
is a list of the participating nations: 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Holland, Chile, 


Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 


Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

More than 230 great international 
congresses and conventions, at which 
more than 500,000 accredited dele- 
gates will assemble, have voted to 
meet in San Francisco in 1915. It is 
expected that fully 500 conventions 
will have decided to meet in San 
Francisco by the time the Exposition 
opens. The delegates to these assem- 
blages will come from every part of 
the globe, and leaders in art, science, 
industry and in the teaching of ethical 
propaganda will present in standard- 
ized form the results of the world’s 
best effort in recent years. A resume 
of the conventions that have voted to 
meet in San Francisco discloses the 
following activities: Agricultural so- 
cieties, 25; business, 20; educational, 
21; fraternal, 37; genealogical, 7; 
Greek letter fraternities, 23; govern- 
mental and civic, 16; historical and 
literary, 5; industrial, 15; labor, 9; 
professional, 15; religious, 9; scien- 
tific, 20; social service, 8. 

Ore of the most interesting con- 
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ventions will be the International En- 
gineering Congress. The engineers 
of the Pacific Coast have already 
raised a large sum to finance the Con- 
gress and the five great national engi- 
neering bodies comprising the con- 
gress have also guaranteed to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the meet- 
ing. An exhaustive discussion will 
be given to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, among the subjects, 
and the proceedings of the congress 
will be published in standardized 
form. Colonel George W. Goethals 
has been tendered and has accepted 
the position of chairman of the con- 
gress. 

Among other important assemblages 
there will be an International Council 
of Nurses, to meet in San Francisco 
during the latter part of May next. 
Five thousand nurses from fifteen na- 
tions are expected to participate in 
this gathering; delegates from more 
than twenty-five nations interested in 
grape culture will attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Viticulture, to be 
held in June, 1915; the leading elec- 
trical experts of the world will meet 
in the International Electrical Con- 
gress in September, while the World’s 
Petroleum Congress, the first ever 
held, will meet in the fall of next 
year; thirty-four American and three 
European organizations concerned 
with the marketing of the potato, will 
be one of the most unique conven- 
tions, as also will be that of the Na- 
tional Topnotch Farmers’ Club, an or- 
ganization of corn growers, with head- 
quarters in Springfield, Illinois; the 
club consists of corn growers who 
have established a record in produc- 
ing at least one hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre; the president of the 
organization is Mr. W. L. Dunson, of 
Alexander City, Alabama, who earned 
the presidency by growing 232.7 bush- 
els of corn on an acre of ground. 
When the record is superceded, the 
grower raising the most corn on an 
acre will automatically become presi- 
dent. 
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By William Hard 


This is part of an unusually interesting article by William Hard, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of “Everybody’s Magazine;” the excerpt given is 
enough to show the trend of the interesting points he so aptly illustrates. 
The article itself covers a field. In modern trade of vital importance to 
retailers as well as wholesalers; as relates to retailers, the article will be 
found of unusual interest to small shoppers as affecting both their purses 
and their buying judgment. Mr. Hard, who is recognized as an all-round 
authority on merchandizing, demonstrates clearly and cogently how shop- 
pers are cleverly mulcted with “push” articles when they join a “bargain” 
rush in purchasing at “cut rates” any standardized goods with established, 
fixed prices. The article is illuminating to general readers on facts exposed 
in the keen competitive business system of the present day. “Price cut- 
ting,” as spoken of below, has nothing to do with potatoes and spring hats, 


or any other commodity subject to fluctuating prices and _ closing-out 
sales. It has only to do with Uniform Standardized Products on which the 
manufacturer has tried to name a uniform standard price. 


OLYNOS Tooth Paste, Kel- 
K logg’s Corn Flakes, and the 
Ingersoll Watch, and Cheney’s 
“Shower-Proof Foulards,” and 
hundreds of other well known and 
widely known products are so well 
known and so widely wanted that vari- 
ous retailers every now and then make 
up their minds to do their best not to 
sell them at all. 

Why? Why, they are being cut- 
priced in the retail market. They are 
“leaders.” They are too prominent. 
Their names are too famous. They 
have climbed too high. Down with 
them, under the counter; or, better, if 
‘possible, out with them through the 
door. The more readily the public 
purchases them at such times, the 
more reluctantly the retailers handle 
them. 

Sounds like a madhouse. /s a mad- 
house. And getting madder every 
day, ever since the Supreme Court of 
the United States wandered into it. 

‘The Ultimate Consumer rejoices, 
and smells the Bargain sale afar off, 


and gambols like a young goat upon 
the mountains. He reads the cut price 
advertisements, speeds to the mad- 
house, buys a few “leaders” and 
“bargains,” and a great many other 
things that are not leaders, and not 
bargains, and then goes his way highly 
pleased with himself—and crazier 
than any of the patients. 

This article is written to give him— 
and her—a glimpse at the _ interior 
decorations of the Bargain Scheme of 
Selling Standard Products—and at 
what it does to the production and 
distribution of good goods. 

Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards” 
for instance: 

A friend of the people in Boston, 
prominently advertised his determina- 
tion to sell Cheney’s “Shower-Proof 
Foulards” across the silk counter of 
his store at a big cut from the regular 
price. Competitors of his, owners of 


‘other retail establishments, took a look 


at his advertisement, buzzed in haste 
for stenographers, and began dictating 
advertisements in reply. 
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Within a few days, cut impinging 
on cut, Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Fou- 
lards” were being sold in Boston at as 
low as fifty-seven cents a yard. 

There was just one disadvantage to 
the retailer in continuing to sell these 
goods at that price. He had to pay a 
higher price himself to the manufac- 
turers. He had to take sixty cents 
of his own money and hand it to 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, 
in order to get a yard of their “Shower 
Proof Foulards” to pass on to the pub- 
lic at fifty-seven cents. 

As often as he passed it on, he lost 
three cents plus.a good many more 
cents representing his rent and his sal- 
aries, and the rest of his cost in doing 
business. 

So then, right then, the punishment 
of Cheney Brothers began. They 
were utterly and shiningly innocent. 
They hadn’t started this cut price trou- 
ble. They had objected to it, clam- 
orously. It wasn’t their crime at all. 


But they were punished for it just the 
same. 

For, right then, various retailers in 
Boston began to be aweary of Che- 
ney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards.” They 


began to think scorn and _ disgust 
for the behavior of an article which 
had gone and got itself beaten down 
below the profit level. They began to 
be filled with admiration and affection 
for the character of other foulards, 
charming foulards, on which there had 
been no such bargain advertising, on 
which the public had not yet been led 
to expect an unreasonably low price, 
and on which a profit could still be 
made. 

That season, in Boston, the sales of 
Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Foulards” 
fell off from their customary total by 
more than a third. 

Something had been done to the 
Ultimate Consumer. The retailers, in- 
stead of giving her what she wanted 
to have, had been giving her what 
they wanted her to have. 

When she went into her favorite 
store to buy Cheney’s “Shower-Proof 
Foulards,” they were no longer in 
stock. They had been sold out and 
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no more of them had been ordered. 
Or else, more usually, though they 
were still in stock, they were occupy- 
ing the background and obscurity, 
while other foulards were occupying 
the foreground and the conversation 
of the salespersons. 

The result, as the sales record 
proves, was that thousands of persons 
who had customarily bought Cheney’s 
“Shower-Proof Foulards” were in- 
duced that season to buy other fou- 
lards instead. They went in to get 
one thing. They came out with an- 
other. Their access to the thing they 
knew they wanted had been narrowed, 
and it had also been planted with di- 
verting hedges and mazed with allur- 
ing by-paths leading toward other 
things, substitutes. 

I do not say that the substitutes 
were not just as good. Their goodness 
is not here the point. The point is 
the substitution itself. If you really 
want foulard A and get foulard B, 
foulard B is a substitute. And here 
we come to the seeds in the core of 
retail merchandizing. 

The Ultimate Consumer has a right 
to expect that her retailer shall exer- 
cise an impartial judgment in her be- 
half with regard to those two fou- 
lards. But it is preposterous to think 
that he will do so when price-cutting 
has taken the retail profit out of fou- 
lard A. 

On the whole, the mass of re- 
tailers will ‘‘push’”—successfully—the 
wares on which the retail profit still 
exists, and they will “knock’—suc- 
cessfully—the wares on which the re- 
tail profit has been destroyed. That’s 
not good for the public. It is very 
bad. And it is especially and par- 
ticularly bad when you go on to the 
next point in it. 

What had Cheney Brothers done to 
deserve that extremely painful con- 
traction of their sales in Boston? They 
had succeeded, as various other tex- 
tile manufacturers have succeeded, in 
giving their products a good name. 
They had spent some eighty years 
making the name Cheney mean some- 
thing, and something right, on bolts 
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of silk. That’s the fault they had 
committed. 

That was why the friend of the peo- 
ple made such a stir in the pocketbook 
of the Ultimate Consumer when he an- 
nounced that he would cut a Cheney 
product. That was why competitors 
felt obliged to meet his cut and go un- 
der it. That was why the sale went 
on and on to its disastrous finish. 

So now you see how to do it. Make 
individual product. Remember 

Individualize it. Put personal- 
ity into it. Make it different from 
other products. Give it a name to be 
known by. Make that name known 
favorably. The public wants your 
product. It becomes famous. Then 
the price-cutting will begin. Then the 
destruction of the retail profit will be- 
gin. Then the unwillingness of the 
mass of retailers to “push” your pro- 
duct will begin. Then their eagerness 
to sell substitutes for your products 
will begin. Then the contraction of 
your sales will begin. And you will 
be punished for having made a uni- 
form, standard, individualized, named 
and known product. 

See, then, the contending forces: On 
the one side, Price Cutting and Sub- 
stitution, fortified by certain recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. On the 
other side, the growth of individuality 
in manufacture, and, along with it, the 
one-price system. 

It is the manufacturer of the indi- 
vidualized product who has tried to 
say to the retailer: “One price—to all 
consumers at all times!” He _ is 
driven to this policy. He remembers 
what happened to Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap. 

It was a famous soap in its day. Its 
regular price, retail, was ten cents. 
That was the price at which the manu- 
facturers asked the retailers to retail 
it. Asked. 

At this point some of the members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives begin to 
fear with a great fear. There is a 
bill in Congress saying that the manu- 
facturer may bind the retailer to retail 
his product at a settled price, at one 
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price, with no price-cutting tolerated. 
This bill was introduced by Mr. Stev- 
ens of New Hampshire. 

Many Congressmen are _ troubled, 
sincerely troubled. If the Stevens 
bill were passed, what would prevent 
the manufacturers of Cosmo Butter- 
milk Soap from binding the retailer to 
retail their soap at twenty cents—or at 
a dollar? And then think how the 
public would be plundered! 

The poor innocent manufacturers of 
Cosmo Buttermilk Soap! They didn’t 
know that the game of business was 
so easy. They were in it. They 
would have liked well enough to sell 
their soap at a dollar or at ten dollars. 
But they couldn’t. And the reason 
why they couldn’t was so simple and 
so annoying. Their cruel competitors 
wouldn’t let them. 

The public bought Cosmo Butter- 
milk Soap at ten cents, compared it on 
its own account with other ten cent 
soaps, decided that it was a good soap 
at the price, and then came back and 
bought it again—and again. 

Cosmo Buttermilk Soap became 
prosperous, competitively; and _ its 
name, its trade mark, became valuable 
—so much so that its owners were 
offered more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars for it, and declined. 

But there was a danger. The danger 
was in having any name at all. The 
danger was in being individualized. 

Let me shift for just a moment from 
soap to coffee. Here’s a coffee quite 
nameless, lying in a bin. Well, you 
can’t hurt it, no matter what price 
you sell it at. And the Ultimate Con- 
sumer does actually buy it at thirty- 
eight cents and goes her way still 
highly pleased with herself. She does 
not know that it also sells at twenty- 
five cents a pound. 

I mention thirty-eight cents and 
twenty-five cents out of real life. The 
Association for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor in New York 
City has been inquiring at length into 
retail prices. Here’s a coffee shov- 
eled out of a bin and taken to a cer- 
tain store. There it sells at thirty- 
eight. It is shoveled out of that same 
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bin and taken to a certain other store, 
owned by the same firm, and there it 
sells at twenty-five. Anonymous 
coffee. 

And tea. Emerging from its sack, 
it travels to one store and sells at 
thirty-five cents a pound. Emerging 
from the same sack, it travels to an- 
other store, owned by the same firm in 
the same city of New York, and sells 
at seventy. Anonymous tea. 

Happy anonymous commodities! 
The Ultimate Consumer buys them at 
one price here to-day and at another 
price there to-morrow, and all is 
merry as an Oriental bazaar. She can 
not remember anything against them 
because she can’t remember them. She 
looks into their blank, identical faces 
and there’s nothing to remember them 
by. They can be sold to her at a 
score of different prices and she does 
not know it. 

“Universal Department Store. Bar- 
gain Sale. Cosmo Buttermilk Soap, 
Now Three Cents.” 

The Ultimate Consumer remembers 
that. “Cosmo Buttermilk Soap.” 
“Three Cents.” The name and the 
price. 

Enter, then, lady into neighborhood 
grocery store. 

Lady—Cosmo Buttermilk Soap. 

Grocer—Ten cents. 

Lady (sweetly)—Robber! 

And exit one lost lady customer. 

Grocer sits down and writes to the 
Cosmo Buttermilk manufacturers: 


Gentlemen: You sell your soap, like 
everybody else making standard arti- 
cles, at price which gives me only nar- 


row margin for profit. And now you 
let Universal Department Store, this 
city, sell your soap for three cents. If 
you look for any more business from 
me you will be looking longer than I 
will live. Please cancel the order I 
sent you yesterday. Everybody told 
me you was a snide firm, and now I 
know it. Yours respectfully,” etc. 


There are millions of such letters in 
the files of the manufacturers of indi- 
vidualized products. 
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The price of an individualized pro- 
duct is as much a part of its individ- 
uality as its name. Demoralize the 
price and you demoralize the product. 

This price-cutting may be done by 
local stores or it may be done by dis- 
tant mail-order houses. The result is 
the same. The same old result. Re- 
tail profit in those products diminished 
or destroyed. Angry retailers. Fresh 
drummer who comes into retail stores 
and says to retailer: “Now here’s a 
product your customers don’t know 
much about. But push it. There’s a 
big retail profit in it for you.” Substi- 
tutes. And the distributing channels 
through which the well known and 
widely wanted products must reach the 
public are artificially clogged and 
choked. 

It should all: be blamed on great and 
courageous innovators like Mr. Bab- 
bitt, who saw his chance in the days 
when makers did not put their names 
on soap. 

Mr. Babbitt saw his chance. He 
sawed his soap into chunks in his own 
factory and wrapped each chunk in a 
piece of paper and put his name on 
the paper. But it was a chance, this 
chance he took. For if you didn’t like 
Mr. Babbitt’s soap, you could spot it 
by its name instantly in every other 
retail establishment in the world. And 
you never bought it again. 

Mr. Babbitt, and men like him in 

hundreds of other lines of business, 
went straight over the heads of the 
wholesaler and the retailer to the peo- 
ple. They conducted referendums. 
The people voted directly on their 
products. 
’ For those products, therefore, these 
men changed the whole nature of mer- 
chandizing. If the vote of the people 
was unfavorable it didn’t hit the re- 
tailer so very hard. It went back full 
force all the way to where the soap 
started, and hit the manufacturer. On 
the other hand, if the vote was favor- 
able, if the people liked the soap and 
kept on buying it, they bought it not 
because of the retailer, but because of 
the name, because of the manufac- 
turers. 
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It was a commercial revolution. In 
came an era of fiercer competition than 
had ever before existed between man- 
ufacturers. 

The manufacturers of named and 
known products—in hardware, in jew- 
elry, in clothes, in toilet articles, in 
furniture, in plumbing, in everything 
—couldn’t save themselves by in- 
trigues with the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. They couldn’t trust to mere 
“pull” and “secret arrangements” for 
the “pushing” of their wares in whole- 
sale and retail establishments. Their 
wares had names. They were out in 
the open, competing with all other 
similar wares, face to face, gloveless- 
ly, for the verdict of the public itself, 
each manufacturer standing or falling 
by what the public itself finally said. 

That era is the era we now live in. 
True competition to-day in the price 
of named and known articles is not in 
the retail stores at all. It is in the 
factories. And it glows and flames 
there with a fire hotter than was ever 
before kindled in the modern indus- 
trial world. It is the most competitive 
competition ever invented. And it is 
dashed and quenched by price-cut- 
ting. 

The Supreme Courts of Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky, California and Wash- 
ington have said that a manufacturer 
may bind a retailer by contract not to 
cut price his product. But the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
also made a few decisions bearing on 
price-cutting. I skip the law on those 
decisions. I mention only the effect. 
The effect, throughout all interstate 
commerce, has been to give price cut- 
ting a broader range and heartier ap- 
petite. Price-cutting to-day is bolder 
than it ever was before, and more de- 
structive. The need of a Federal stat- 
ute about it has become urgent. 

I touch on only one point of law— 
and that is a fact point. To many peo- 
ple a contract between a manufac- 
turer and a retailer seems to be some- 
thing against competition. They say: 

This Dr. Miles Medical Company, 
which went to the Supreme Court to 
fight price cutting—it manufactures, 


among other things, a “Restorative 
Tonic.” And it wants that tonic to be 
retailed at one price by all drug stores. 
Well, suppose every druggist in a 
given community signs a contract with 
the Miles Company agreeing to that 
price. Then there is no competition 
between those druggists as to the re- 
tail price of the “Miles Restorative 
Tonic.” Isn’t this the same thing as 
if the druggists, all together, had 
formed a combination and had signed 
a mutual agreement fixing the price? 
Isn’t competition killed out in one 
case exactly as in the other? 

I don’t think so. The two cases are 
precisely opposites. When all the 
druggists in a given community meet 
together to fix the retail price of the 
Miles “Restorative Tonic,” they have 
a monopoly. They control their mar- 
ket. They can name a monopoly 
price. Let it be two dollars. What 
is to prevent them? 

But here are the officers of the 
Miles Company about to put their “Re- 
storative Tonic” on the market and 
about to name its price. Have they a 
monopoly? Do they control their 
market? Can they name a monopoly 
price? There are about a thousand 
reasons why they can’t. There are 
about a thousand other tonics eager 
for business. That’s all. And the of- 
ficers of the Miles Company don’t say 
two dollars for their ‘Restorative 
Tonic.” They say one dollar, and are 
glad to get it. 

If the Miles Company entered into 
a secret. conspiracy with all the other 
manufacturers of medicines in the 
United States and named a conspiracy 
price, a monopoly price, on their pro- 
ducts, why, then, it would be a case 
for the Attorney-General of the 
United States. It would not be the 
case we are looking at here. 

Here we are defending an absolute- 
ly competitive thing—the right of the 
individual manufacturer, all by him- 
self, in a competitive market, to name 
the retail price of his own individual- 
ized property. 

At present he sends that property, 
his own product, which he himself 
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BETTER BUSINESS. 


made, out into the retail market and 
there sees it used to injure him and to 
injure and confuse the public in at 
least three different ways, all equally 
weird. 

I distinguish three families or spe- 


cies of price-cutting. You see all of. 


them every day. 

First, there is “Common or Cut- 
Throat” price-cutting. 

This is simply a blind rage among 
retailers. It can be as bad for them 
as for the product they are cutting. 
It killed McLaughlin’s “4 X” Coffee; 
but it killed it only after thousands of 
retailers had been selling it for months 
without profit. They had been con- 
veying McLaughlin’s “4 X” Coffee to 
the public without charging the public 
anything for that conveying work. 
Which is mere madness—a _ frenzy 
spreading from one retailer to another 
—a circular insanity. It condemns it- 
self at sight, and it explains why the 
mass of retailers are in favor of the 


one-price system—in order to protect 
themselves against themselves. 
There’s no use trying to think that it 
is prosperity for one section of the 
public to have another section doing 


something for it for nothing. That 
doesn’t work. 

Just as it is bad for the country to 
have its labor, or any part of its 
labor, constantly employed at less than 
a fair wage, so it is bad for it to have 
its business, or any part of its busi- 
ness, constantly transacted at less than 
a fair profit. It is unscientific in prin- 
ciple and demoralizing in result. 

These killings and cripplings of 
standard products (which the Ulti- 
mate Consumer had bought with eager- 
ness at the regular price) are a direct 
injury to the public. But the indirect 
injury is even more important. I call 
it indirect only because it does not 
come to the surface quite so soon. This 
indirect injury is the one that follows 
on every kind of “unfair competition” 
in any line of business. It is: One 
more force, one more artificial force, 
added to the movement leading to- 
ward concentration of capital, toward 
bigness, toward control by the few. 
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In the bosom of the second family 
or species of price cutting, you will 
begin to see that force at work. 

This second variety of price cutting 
is “vicarious” price cutting. You cut 
the prices of well known products 
while you carefully do not cut the 
prices of many products which are not 
well known. 

For instance, you offer to sell Koly- 
nos Tooth-Paste at three tubes for 
forty-six cents. I’ve seen that particu- 
lar price several times. A _ fraction 
more than fifteen cents a tube. The 
lowest wholesale price is fourteen and 
a quarter cents a tube. You are los- 
ing money. The public doesn’t know 
that. But it knows that three tubes of 
Kolynos for forty-six cents is a bar- 
gain, and it perceives that you are a 
wonderful merchandizer. 

You take this bargain, this tribute 
to your merchandizing skill, and you 
place it in your page advertisement in 
the Sunday paper. Perhaps you place 
it next to your statements about the 
value of things which have no estab- 
lished known values—say, your new 
offerings in fur coats. That wouldn’t 
be a bad idea. If you’re a wonderful 
merchandizer on Kolynos, perhaps you 
are a wonderful merchandizer on fur 
coats. Not a bad idea at all. And it 
pays. The public actually bite on it. 

As for poor Jenkins, back in New 
Haven, pumping Kolynos into tubes, 
he’s only the manufacturer. Let him 
yelp. He made Kolynos in order to 
throw a bargain roselight on those fur 
coats. 

One of the biggest New York de- 
partment stores had a sale not long 
ago of Gillette razors at $1.95. Some 
more wonderful merchandizing. Even 
with a special price from the manufac- 
turer, the store lost more than a dol- 
lar on every razor it sold. It might 
better (scientifically speaking) have 
given each customer one new silver 
dollar to persuade him not to buy a 
razor. 

Is that really merchandizing at all? 
Some day the primitive barbarousness 
of it will appear to us clearly, and we 
will look at it as'we now look at the 
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haggling in the market stalls of Cairo 
and Damascus. 

The only reason for it, manifestly, 
is to get the consumer into the store 
and then sell him something else be- 
sides. It’s not business. It’s a guess- 
ing game. The wary consumer tries 
to buy only bargains, and make his 
get-away. The still warier merchant 
knows that he won’t be able to make 
his getaway without falling into some 
other purchase. And the size and 
pomp of the magnificent building in 
which the thing is done proves that 
the merchant is right. 

The Supreme Court of Washington 
did not hesitate to take judicial notice 
of this fact. It said: “It is a fallacy 
to assume that the price cutter pock- 
ets the loss. The public makes it up 
on other purchases.” 

Here I have one final question to 
answer about the one-price system for 
standard products. 

Let us suppose that the Stev- 
ens bill, now in Congress, should pass. 


Suppose, by that means or by any 

other means, it were made possible for 

the manufacturer, in interstate com- 

merce, to readily bind the retailer to 

retail his product at one price. Might 

he not ask an “exorbitant” price? 
Yes, he might. 
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But he can ask an exorbitant price 
now. He has a perfect right, always 
has had, and always will have, to sell 
his product out of his factory to the 
retailer at any price he pleases. You 
can’t take that away from him. No- 
body can prevent you from selling 
your hat to your neighbor for a hun- 
dred dollars if you can get it. No- 
body can prevent the manufacturer of 
a safety razor from selling his razor, 
his own razor, to the retailer for a 
hundred dollars if he can get it. The 
question here is not the manufacturer’s 
profit at all. It is the retail profit. 
Shall the retail profit be demoralized 
and destroyed, with all of the injuries 
I have shown resulting to approved 
products and to the public’s access to 
approved products? 

I submit that every competitive 
manufacturer of such articles should 
be permitted by Federal law to bind 
his retailers against price-cutting. I 
submit that such a law, spurring com- 
petition, is more desirable than any 
number of laws bitting and bridling 
monopoly. 

And I believe I can show that in 
other fields of business likewise there 
is a more instant need of pro-compe- 
tition than of anti-monopoly legisla- 
tion. 





EVENSONG 


The voice of Love heard singing far off stage 
Melodious as the vesper of the thrush; 
Night falls, the curtain falls, and falls a hush 


Upon the audience. 


Finis. 


The last page 


Is read, book closed, and naught but dreams engage 
The inward gazing eyes. Now fades the flush 


From Heaven’s cheeks and Hers. 


Tis star-time: Tush, 


Mad heart! ‘Too late red fires romantic rage. 


’Tis over. "Iwas but the passion of a play, 
Set piece of Spring, Love dying with the day, 


Demanding but Art’s guerdon of a tear. 

How strange Love’s voice heard singing in the ear; 
How sad, how sweet, heard singing far away; 

How real Death’s distance makes it and how dear! 


Harry CowEe Lt. 





XVI. 


Burke controlled himself when 

Amata fell unconscious in Roy’s 

arms. The miner had not much re- 
finement and sympathy, but he was 
deeply stirred, because Amata’s youth 
and beauty fascinated him. He let 
Marcella take him away, knowing that 
he could not go to the girl’s aid when 
Roy was present, but the touch of 
Marcella’s hand on his sleeve gave 
him a shock of repulsion. During the 
first few moments while they were 
walking, his desire to win the heiress 
was gone, but his calculating shrewd- 
ness soon reasserted itself, and he real- 
ized how absurd it would be for him 
to lose her for the sake of a street 
singer of whose charms he would tire, 
and after the infatuation would be gone 
what would be left? Nothing but the 
regret that he had lost the one wo- 
man who could place him where he 
wanted to go. 

Marcella’s finely curved brows were 
drawn together in an angry frown; her 
eyes shot sparks of passion. She 
cared more for Roy than she was will- 
ing to acknowledge even to herself, 


| WAS with a struggle that Mr. 


and to see his loving protection of this 
other girl stirred savage impulses. She 
turned snappingly on Mr. Burke. 

“T’m going into this bower. Please 
bring me an ice.” 

She sat on the bench in the little 
rose bower, where the electric lights 
shone softly in the foliage, and rest- 
ing her nervous hand on the rustic 
table, tapped it impatiently with her 
nails. A tempest was surging through 
her, and she felt every nerve and mus- 
cle being torn by the storm. She had 
thought that she no longer cared for 
Roy, but she knew now that she never 
had cared so much, and the girl who 
had won him from her was a beggar 
of the streets. 

When Mr. Burke came, he gave her 
a quick glance. She did not heed him 
nor the dish he set before her. Her 
eyes were fixed as though they had 
been staring many hours at the same 
point. Mr. Burke waited, but she did 
not turn. He sat on the bench beside 
her. 

“Please don’t be so distressed,” he 
begged, in a quiet, imploring tone. 
“The girl isn’t worth your annoy- 
ance.” 

Marcella’s frown deepened. 


1 


“T am 
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used to her vulgar displays, but I 
am incensed that Mr. Marston has 
fallen into her clutches. I thought he 
was too shrewd to be caught by such 
tricks. My family and his have been 
intimate for years, and I feel for him 
as I should for a ——” She paused. 

“He is like a brother. Yes, I un- 
derstand.” Mr. Burke bent his head 
with sympathetic gravity. 

“Yes, a brother,” she repeated. “It 
is hard to see a person who has be- 
come like one’s own family make him- 
self ridiculous.” 

The miner nodded. “But often it is 
just such a girl who will fascinate a 
young man. Youth is impulsive and 
headstrong, but by the time the first 
romantic years of married life have 
passed, wisdom comes, and the man 
is disillusionized.” 

“Surely he would not marry her!” 
she exclaimed. 


The miner shrugged. “I shouldn’t 


be at all surprised.. We see rich men 
thrust upon the social world women 


who are unfit for the positions they 
must occupy.” 

Marcella’s blood tingled. She had 
not considered the probability of 
Roy’s marrying Amata; she had 
thought only that the singer had fas- 
cinated him and would hold his heart 
against the attractions of another girl. 
She was tempted to believe that there 
was truth in Mr. Burke’s suggestion. 
Her revengeful spirit was stirred to its 
depths. She wanted to find some way 
by which she could repay him and 
make him suffer for the indignity to 
which he had subjected her by being 
intimate at her home and then turning 
from her. It would be gratifying to 
attain an enviable position in London 
through the aid of Roy’s sister, a po- 
sition that would be beyond his reach, 
hampered by a plebeian wife. Mar- 
cella wanted to find a suitor whose 
ambitions were like her own. Her 
spitefulness overpowered her affec- 
tion for Roy, and as Mr. Burke 
watched her, he saw the change come 
into her eyes. 

“He'll repent,” she said, brushing 
her hand across her- brow, as though 
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to dash away her disappointment at 
the loss of Roy. Taking up the 
dainty spoon, she tasted the ice with 
a relish. 

The miner was well pleased. “As 
I told you a while ago,” he began, “I 
used my strongest influence last night 
to induce that girl to go away, but 
she seemed determined to remain. 
Perhaps it is the interest that Mr. 
Marston and the Gordons show for her 
that gives her the courage to stay here 
longer.” 

“I am afraid my nerves are not 
very strong, for her vulgar, insulting 
actions quite upset me.” 

He gave her an uneasy glance. “Are 
you ill?” His tone held more .anx- 
iety than she ever had heard, and it 
gave her a pleasant thrill. 

“Not exactly ill, but I need a 
change. I want to go to Europe.” 

“Have you ever been there?” 

“Yes, three years ago.” 

“Europe will be my destination be- 
fore long,” he said, thinking for the 
first time that he would go. 

“Really?” she asked, with interest. 

Hope came strongly into his heart 
and made him bold. “I'll go any- 
where if you were there.” 

She blushed. “You are flattering 
me again!” 

“Can’t you understand that you 
have created a new world for me? 
Pardon me!” 

“A new world!” she 
repeated. 

He leaned a little closer. “I wish 
I could create for you the same happi- 
ness that you have made for me. Life 
could hold nothing else for which I’d 
care.” He saw the triumphant spar- 
kle that mingled with the pleasure in 
her eyes. She glanced away, knowing 
that she was betraying too great a 
satisfaction in listening for the first 
time to such a_ declaration. He 
seemed very handsome now that his 
face was lighted with love, and she 
forgot that he was only a miner. 

“I'd be glad to see you in Europe,” 
she said, after a pause. “How soon 
are you going?” 

“When you are there.” 


thoughtfully 





AMATA 


Her eyes fell before his ardent 
gaze. 

“You would be the American queen 
in any foreign city,” he added. “No 
one can surpass you in beauty and 
prilliancy.” 

“You would like to see me popular 
in some great capital ?” 

“Yes, and all I ask is to bask in 
the rays of your glory.” 

Her heart was fluttering. He was 
ambitious for her! He loved her! 
She would refine him and teach him 
the air of distinction. He did not 
have money enough to make him of 
value, but as she gave him a glance 
she knew that his devotion would 
atone for other disadvantages. 

When she did not answer, he asked 
her with a show of anxiety: “Have I 
been too bold? Forgive me!” 

She smiled and held out her hand. 
A low exclamation of joy broke from 
him and he slipped to his knees and 
bent over her hand, kissing it with 


passionate humility. Her heart was 
throbbing. She had not believed that 


an American man could love with 
such romantic ardor. Some moments 
passed before he rose. He felt her 
hand trembling in his, and knew that 
he had conquered. What he could 
gain through a marriage with her 
would repay him for the acting he 
must do all his life. The role was 
amusing and rather pleasing, as she 
was beautiful. It would not be hard 
to play the Romeo, but before he 
raised his head and slipped back on 
the bench he smiled that a man of 
his age should be enacting such a part. 
There was no amusement in his face 
as he said: “Life meant nothing to 
me before I saw you; now it is a 
priceless jewel.” 

She did not answer, for her father 
stood at the entrance, his eyes aglow 
with anger. 

“Some of the girls are asking for 
you, Marcella,” he said. 

“I have kept you too long,” Mr. 
Burke spoke quickly, and rose, step- 
ping aside so that she could pass. “I 
must beg your friends’ forgiveness.” 

Marcella’s smile had lost much of 
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its charm, for she was angry at her 
father’s intrusion. As she stepped out 
of the bower, she did not glance at 
him, but turning to Mr. Burke, said: 
“Let us join our friends.” 

He hesitated, seeing Mr. Van Dorn’s 
fiery gaze riveted on him. Roy drew 
near, and the miner said to Mar- 
cella: “I’m afraid I’ve monopolized 
your attention too much already, and 
I think Mr. Marston has come for 
you.” 

“Won’t you join me?” Roy asked 
in a kindly tone. His anger had been 
dispelled, for Amata had forgiven 
her. The world was beautiful to him 
now, and he held no bitter feeling to- 
wards any one. 

Marcella paused, tempted to refuse 
his arm, but her attraction to him was 
not dead. They were silent as they 
went away. Suddenly she noticed the 
Marston motorcar standing at the side 
gate. Amata and the old man were 
in it, waiting for the chauffeur, who 
was hurrying from the garage back to 
the machine. She suspected that Roy 
had just left them, and all her tur- 
bulent emotions were roused again. 
Quickly withdrawing her hand from 
his arm, she said frigidly: 

“T prefer to walk alone.” 

He abruptly halted. “I am sorry, 
Marcella.” 

“You are easy prey,” she retorted 
with cutting mockery. “I pity you!” 
She went across the lawn alone. 


XVI 


Amata awoke before daylight the 
next morning and lay in her little cot, 
thinking of the change that had come 
into her life. It hardly seemed true 
that Roy loved her, and when she 
could convince herself of the reality 
of it, she was dazed by wonder. No 
one but the old man ever had become 
an actual part of her life, and she had 
not seriously considered the possible 
companionship of any one else. Now 
everything was different. The tran- 
quil, care-free life was gone, and 
could not return. Roy had made this 
complete change, although she did not 
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expect to win him under the present 
conditions. She had decided to ask 
the Gordons for help so that she could 
study for the concert stage. In this 
position she thought that Roy’s fam- 
ily could not find her objectionable. 
She wanted to work, that she might 
feel she had earned the right to his 
love. 

As the first days of sun began to 
creep into the room, she rose and 
dressed quickly. Pushing open the lit- 
tle window near her bed she stood for 
a moment looking over the garden, 
then she quietly slipped out to stroll 
over the fields and watch the sunrise. 
The sky was aglow with a fiery pink 
hue, and her heart was filled with a 
glad song. She wanted to run and 
dance, for the beauty of the morning 
and the happiness of Roy’s love were 
thrilling her. Her little chip basket 
was swinging on her arm, and she 
gathered wild flowers to brighten her 
bare room. When she started home 
she did not realize that she had been 
gone nearly an hour. The old man 
was still sleeping, so she took bread 
out to feed the birds. Before she had 
finished scattering the crumbs, Mr. 
Burke came. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “You are out 
early.” 

“Yes. The hope of seeing you made 
me rise at this hour.” 

She frowned. 

“I haven’t come to bring you fresh 
grief,” he gently said, “but I do want 
to speak of Miss Van Dorn’s cruelty 
to you. It kept me awake half the 
night.” 

“Iam sorry. It has been forgiven.” 

He gave her a sharp glance, and 
saw with puzzled surprise and jeal- 
ousy that something new had come 
into her eyes—some great joy. He 
knew of no one who could have 
wrought this change but Roy or Mr. 
Van Dorn. Mr. Burke did not know 
whether to continue his pursuit of her. 
If Marcella should learn that he cared 
for the girl, his dream of wealth and 
social prestige was at an end, but he 
could not see Amata without an in- 
tense longing to win her. If he could 


induce her to stay in San Francisco, 
perhaps he could carry on the duplicity 
without discovery, but there was some- 
thing about her, especially now that a 
new happiness seemed to have come 
to her, that made him hesitate to offer 
her his love, and yet from the first 
he had doubted her innocence. 

“There is something angelic in you 
if you can forgive such treatment,” he 
said, eyeing her with puzzled interest. 

She smiled. “No. If her better 
nature had been awakened when a 
child, she never would act as she has 
with me.” 

“T don’t know of any one who could 
feel as you do,” he said, with admira- 
tion. 

Amata did not wish such apprecia- 
tion from him, for she was beginning 
to feel that he was not sincere. 

“Your singing last night impressed 
me so deeply that I have come to re- 
new my offer to help you to the opera 
stage,” he added. “I never have 
heard any voice that equaled yours 
when you sang that aria from ‘Mig- 
non.’ ” 

A wiseful light came into her eyes. 
He shrewdly studied her, and the per- 
fect purity and faultlessness of her 
beauty were working their spell over 
him. Marcella’s charm paled before 
this girl’s loveliness. 

“As you stood on that balcony look- 
ing down on the people, I pictured you 
in my imagination as you would be on 
the stage. I heard the applause of 
the enraptured throng that is to greet 
you in the future, and I was thrilled 
by the glory of the success that you 
are going to make.” His voice rang 
with ardent interest, and he leaned a 
little closer to her with a sort of eager- 
ness, as though to arouse in her the 
enthusiasm he felt. 

An uncomfortable sensation stole 
over her. There was something 
strange in his tone, an unrestrained 
fervor that she had not heard before, 
and as she slowly turned and looked 
into his eyes, she found that they 
were sparkling with a light that was 
betraying itself for the first time. 

“T don’t see how you could have 
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AMATA 


thought all this,” she said. “I noticed 
while I was singing that you talked 
all the time with Miss Van Dorn, and 
I wondered why it was that you were 
so devoted to her when you have told 
me that you don’t like her.” 

Mr. Burke’s heart gave a sudden 
throb, and in his eagerness he imag- 
ined that there was jealousy in her 
tone. 

“I didn’t intend to sit with her so 
long,” he explained, “but I can’t ignore 
her entirely when she always makes 
me a guest at her home. Don’t think 
that I am interested in her, for I am 
not. I never heed any one when you 
are present.” He looked at her 
boldly, but did not find the response 
for which he had hoped. 

“I am glad my singing pleases you,” 
she said, and he wondered if she 
really did not understand. “It is a 


great pleasure to give others enjoy- 
ment, but the picture that came to 
your mind can never be a reality. I 


am not going on the stage.” 

“Do you intend to accept money 
from Mr. Van Dorn?” he exclaimed. 

“No.” 

“You have determined on the con- 
cert stage?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

He did not answer at once, because 
he wanted to give his decision a final 
consideration. Would it be safe to 
take the risk he was planning? He 
struggled to review the situation with 
calmness, but Amata’s eyes looked 
into his and he could not see beyond 
them. 

“Tl help you to the concert stage, 
if you have decided that this is the 
profession you want,” he said. “The 
reason I have held to the opera is be- 
cause there is more money in it for 
you, but I am ready to help you to 
anything you desire. You have but 
to speak.” 

She turned to him and saw the light 
that was burning intensely in his eyes, 
and she was repulsed by it. Instinct 
suddenly told her that she could not 
take anything from him. 

- “I appreciate your kindness, but I 
cannot accept.” 
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“Why not?” 

She did not know how to answer, 
and rising, went towards the flowers. 

Mr. Burke forgot everything but her 
beauty and charm. He saw himself 
losing her, because some man had in- 
tervened, he thought. His better judg- 
ment was overturned by his eager de- 
sire for her. 

“No matter what any one has of- 
fered you,” he said in an impassioned 
tone, ‘‘don’t think that it is best to re- 
fuse me and what I can give. It is all, 
all for you!” 

He was close beside her, and with 
sudden fear, she turned and looked at 
him. Then she began to understand, 
and the terror of it made her face go 
white. 

“Oh” she gasped, shrinking back 
and holding out her hands to repel 
him. But he was dazzled, blinded, 
and he did not know that it was a 
gesture of repulsion. He sprang for- 
ward and caught her in his arms. She 
struggled in desperate silence, but his 
arms were like a vise. One hand broke 
from his grasp. His ‘lips were near 
hers, and she struck him a stinging 
blow across the face with a force that 
staggered him. Her commanding fig- 
ure was drawn up to its utmost height 
and she was trembling with rage. All 
the fire and passion of her Latin race 
were reflected in her-eyes, and Burke 
took a backward step, forgetting the 
sting in the surprise of this sudden 
transformation. Her gentle sweetness 
was gone. A savage spirit had taken 
its place, and for a moment they stood 
gazing at each other in ominous 
silence, then Amata said in a tone 
quivering with contempt: 

“Leave this garden, and don’t dare 
to come again. I didn’t suspect that 
you were a scoundrel. Go!” She threw 
out her arm with a quick fling and 
pointed to the walk. The bitter scorn 
in her eyes lashed him. He went, his 
cheek still crimson from her blow. 

* * * a 


All the infatuation he had felt for 
Amata turned to the bitterest hatred, 
and he began to form plans by which 
he could be avenged. Her contempt 
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and her passionate resentment did not 
convince him of her honesty. He 
thought that she would not listen to 
him because another man had caught 
her fancy, either Roy or Mr. Van 
Dorn. He was anxiously awaiting an 
answer to the letter he had written to 
Gold Hill. Until it should come, he 
would devote himself to Marcella. 
For the next five days he rode with 
her in the morning by appointment, 
and he knew that every meeting was 
establishing him still more strongly in 
her favor. On the fifth day, when 
they were parting, she gave him her 
hand and he kissed it and held it 
tightly while they commented on the 
pleasant hours they had spent to- 
gether. She slowly withdrew her 
hand only when a man came up the 
road. Mr. Burke went home feeling 
like a conqueror. He called for his 
mail, and quickly tore open one en- 
velope that bore the stamp of Gold 
Hill. He found the news he wanted: 


“You ask me to give you Van Dorn’s 


history while he lived here. I have 
not thought of him for years, and did 
not know that he is living near San 
Francisco. Don’t you remember how 
he got his start in life? You were a 
youngster then. He was always gam- 
bling. I never saw a more daring, ad- 
venturous fellow. Do you recall that 
man Wilson, the black sheep of a good 
family? He had staked off and was 
working the ‘Jolly Fellow’ mine. It 
was developing signs of great value. 
He had gone through everything, and 
no one had faith in him and his hon- 
esty. He was an inveterate gambler. 
One night he and Van Dorn sat down 
with the dice cups—Wilson had been 
drinking—and they played until Van 
Dorn had won all his opponent’s 
money. Then Wilson, just intoxicated 
enough not to realize what he was do- 
ing, pledged his ‘Jolly Fellow’ mine, 
the only thing he could put up. Van 
Dorn won. The shock of what he had 
done sobered Wilson, but Van Dorn 
called us all as witnesses to the agree- 
ment. We had to acknowledge that 
Wilson was not under the influence of 
liquor enough to make him absolutely 
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irresponsible. The loss of his mine 
plunged him into desperation. Van 
Dorn always has been merciless in 
driving a bargain, and this was the 
greatest luck that had come his way. 
We all had a hard feeling against him, 
for Wilson took to drinking and grew 
worse every day. Three weeks later 
he shot himself. Most of us shunned 
Van Dorn after that. He moved to a 
little log cabin in the outskirts of the 
town. You left Gold Hill about that 
time. I remember that you hadn’t 
been gone long when an opera com- 
pany came. The prima donna was 
a wonder. We all were crazy over 
her. She was a beautiful Italian wo- 
man, and her voice was the finest I’ve 
ever heard. Van Dorn was wild about 
her, and she fell in love with him. 
When the company went, she stayed 
and lived with him in his little cabin. 
I’ve forgotten her last name, but we 
all called her Amata.” : 

Mr. Burke drew a sharp breath, and 
read on with eager interest. 

“They lived together for two or 
three years, and his love for her never 
seemed to cool. He kept her isolated 
in that far off cabin, but I don’t think 
she cared for any one but him, or she 
would have run away. She could have 
gone easily, for he used to go off 
sometimes and stay for a week or ten 
days. He was making money fast. 
Wilson’s mine paid big, and Van Dorn 
bought other properties that started 
him on the road to wealth. Once he 
went away and never returned. He 
had sold one of his mines for a tre- 
mendous price, and left a man to take 
care of his other interests. He de- 
serted Amata. She lived alone in that 
cabin nearly a year, then she disap- 
peared, taking with her their baby 
girl, who had been born after Van 
Dorn abandoned her.” 

Mr. Burke did not stop to read the 
last page, for it held nothing of inter- 
est to him. This Amata was Van 
“Yorn’s child! He could hardly believe 
it, but it explained the millionaire’s 
interest in the girl. The miner smiled, 
thinking how different it was from 
what he had imagined. He knew that 
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Van Dorn was afraid to acknowledge 
Amata as his daughter. His wife, 
Marcella and social conventionality, 
stood between him and the child he 
undoubtedly had learned to love. A 
cruel light lurked in the miner’s eyes. 
The time had come when he could go 
to the millionaire as his absolute mas- 
ter, and he would go to-day. He 
glanced at his watch. It was eleven 
o'clock. He could reach the city and 
find Mr. Van Dorn before luncheon. 
He slipped a paper into his pocket, 
and catching up his hat, hurried off 
with exultation in his step. 

On arriving at San Francisco, he 
went to the offices of the Prosperity 
Oil Company. As he entered the first 
large, handsomely furnished room, he 
found more than half a dozen clerks 
and several stenographers. Van Dorn 
was indeed reaping a harvest out of 
the credulous public, he thought, as 
he went to the desk and asked to see 
the millionaire. 

“Come in, please,” the clerk said, 
holding the door open for the miner to 
enter the private office. 

Mr. Burke flashed a quick glance 
around the elegantly furnished room, 
then his eyes rested on Mr. Van Dorn, 
and he found that he was being stud- 
ied with a mingling of displeasure and 
curiosity. 

“Well, Burke, what brought you 
here P” 

The miner smiled at the tone, which 
held but little courtesy. He took the 
chair on the opposite side of the desk. 

“T came to look into this Prosperity 
Oil Company,” he quietly said. 

Mr. Van Dorn gave him a sharp 
glance. “Do you want to buy some 
stock P” 

“No. I want to find out why the 
stock I have doesn’t pay. I bought out 
Mr. La Farge’s interest.” His shrewd 
eyes saw the sudden tightening of Mr. 
Van Dorn’s muscles, but the answer 
came reassuringly: 

“Did you take his stock? He was 
impatient. Couldn’t wait for divi- 
dends.” 

Mr. Burke drew the 
paper from his pocket. 


long, folded 
“Perhaps he 
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thought he had waited long enough— 
two years. I took his stock in perfect 
faith”’—the shadow of a smile flitted 
across his face, and Mr. Van Dorn 
saw it, as the miner intended he should 
—‘‘but I don’t want to wait forever to 
get returns. What’s the trouble?” 

“We have been under heavy expense 
this last year, but the stock will pay 
dividends in two or three months.” 

“Then I’m willing to wait. Only I 
want to be sure that it is good for 
something. Other stockholders must 
be dissatisfied—those who don’t un- 
derstand these deals as we do.” 

Mr. Van Dorn was apparently un- 
conscious of the insinuation in his 
tone. “These investments are worth 
waiting for,” he calmly said. 

Mr. Burke nodded. “You might 
have this stock transferred into my 
name,” and he laid it on the desk. 

A clerk came in answer to Mr. Van 
Dorn’s ring, and was given the neces- 
sary instructions. 

Mr. Burke sat back with lordly con- 
tent. After the clerk had gone, he 
talked familiarly, but the millionaire 
did not encourage him. 

“I am glad I went to San Mateo,” 
he was saying. “The people have 
made me feel as though I’ve lived 
there all my life. Your daughter is a 
charming girl.” 

Mr. Van Dorn gave him a quick 
glance. “Yes; she is pretty.” 

“Not merely pretty,” the miner cor- 
rected with a touch of enthusiasm. 
“She is beautiful.” He gave Mr. Van 
Dorn a glance. “Did you ever learn 
what became of Amata’s mother after 
you left her in Gold Hill ?” 

Mr. Van Dorn blanched, and his 
hands gripped the arms of his chair. 
Had he wished to answer he could not, 
for his breath caught chokingly, but he 
managed to sit rigid under the unwav- 
ering gaze of the miner’s sharp eyes. 
He did not hear the knock on his 
door, and he did not even notice that 
the clerk had entered, until he was be- 
side the desk, and laying down the 
paper, said: 

“The stock has been transformed on 
the books, Mr. Van Dorn.” 
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Then the millionaire looked down, 
and realized that he was to sign this 
paper that would give Burke another 
way by which to threaten or expose 
him. He nodded and the clerk retired. 

With the calmest, most friendly 
smile, Mr. Burke said: “If you'll sign 
the stock, I won’t keep you any 
longer.” 

Mr. Van Dorn took up the pen and 
signed with his peculiar flourish, but 
his mind did not follow his fingers. 
Habit made him turn the paper and 
press it on the blotter, then he folded 
it and gave it to the miner. His eyes 
were fixed on Burke’s face, and he was 
trying to discern how far the man 
would go in his revenge. Years ago, 
in Gold Hill, Mr. Van Dorn had de- 
frauded him of a small mining inter- 
est. 

“I wish to speak again of your 
daughter,” Burke said. “I love her, 
and I want your consent to marry her.” 

Mr. Van Dorn sat suddenly erect, 
roused to the need of the moment. He 
was about to retaliate in stinging words 
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when it occurred to him that Burke 
had disclosed his knowledge concern- 
ing Amata, that he might use it as a 
threat if Mr. Van Dorn refused to con- 
sider him a suitor for Marcella’s hand. 

“We never have been friends, Burke, 
and you know you are not the man I’d 
select for her husband, but if she wants 
you, that is her affair.” 

“I love her enough to make her 
happy.” 

“T hope so—if you are her choice.” 

For a time Mr. Van Dorn sat as 
Burke had left him. He saw the cri- 
sis that was at hand, and he was brac- 
ing himself to meet it. It no longer 
could remain a-secret that Amata was 
his child, for Burke was ready to use 
the information whenever it would suit 
his purpose. Only one course lay be- 
fore him—he must confess to his wife 
and Marcella. He tried to look into 
the future, but it stretched before him 
like a page covered with confused, il- 
legible writing. 


(To be continued.) 





SEI-AD 


Breathless, still the summer air, 
Within that fairy vale to-night, 

While the Klammath moans a pray’r 
So lonesome in the starry light. 


Circling with his nightly boom, 
Above the pine trees on the hill, 

Calling through the dusky gloom, 
The hoarse cry of the whippoorwill. 


On some lonely moonlit trail, 
Near where drifting shadows play, 
Comes the coyote’s quav’ring wail 
Through forests deep and far away. 


Listless still, the summer night! 
The little valley slumbers there, 
Wrapped in the silv’ry light, 
The river moaning its lone pray’r. 


ALICE PHILLIPS. 





Crater Lake, Oregon 


By Ralph Bacon 


I left the long white pummice slide 

Where Anna Creek in joyous pride 

Leaps from Mazama’s rugged side 

And in her maiden ecstasy 

Begins her amours with the sea. 

I climbed straight up through long, rank grass 
Where icy brooks converge and pass 

And feed strange weeds whose colors show 
The deep, o’erpowering drifts of snow. 

Then came the region of dead pines: 
High up they stood, pale ivory spines 
Great towering wraiths where once had stood 
The proudest monarchs of the wood. 

Then dense green forests rose and spread 
A somber twilight overhead, 

Until beyond, the light broke through 
Where all the pines close clustered drew 

In circles silent and profound 

As if they stood on hallowed ground. 

I reached the light, passed forest’s edge, 
When suddenly the crater’s ledge 

Dropped sheer before my startled face 

And left me standing miles in space! 

Then beauty struck me dumb and stayed my breath, 
Such as men dream comes after death, 
When, gazing o’er great heaven’s rim 

They first behold the seraphim 

And feel their weight of mortal clay 

Drop from their souls and fade away; 

So, standing on that crater’s rim, 

I felt my clay grow strangely thin, 

I felt my soul lift from the place, 

And poise a moment high in space 

Irresolute which way to fly, 

The azure lake so matched the sky. 

Deep in the center of the blue, 

A mountain top had broken through-— 

’Twas as a peak should sudden rise 

And thrust its point clear through the skies. 
Around the crater’s palisades, 

Sheer upward rose the great Cascades; 

The sunbeams flashed from peaks to peaks, 
And touched with fire the ancient streaks 

Of crag-imprisoned winter snow 

That stretched from sky to lake below. 
Around, great nature lay so still, 

A nether mile far down the hill 

I heard a pebble loose itself and break 

The deep blue mirror of the lake. 





HOW AND WHAT TO FIGHT 


“The Good Fight” 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“So fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air.”—1 Cor. 9:26. 


is useful, if it be properly di- 
rected and controlled. Com- 
bativeness, the fighting quality, 
might at first be supposed to be inimi- 
cal, even antagonistic, to the proper 
Christian development—a hindrance 
and blemish. But this is not the cor- 
rect thought. The man or woman who 
does not possess this quality of com- 
bativeness to some degree will be un- 
successful in heavenly, spiritual mat- 
ters, as well as in earthly affairs. True, 
the Lord pronounces special blessings 
upon the meek, the peacemakers, the 
peace lovers, and He calls His people 
“sheep,” and thus implies that they 
must not be ravenous nor vicious. But, 
on the other hand, the Lord’s call to 
His people for a separateness of life 
and opposition to the world, the flesh 
and the Devil, implies resistant and 
fighting qualities of mind. He who 
possesses none of this quality can evi- 
dently never be a victor in the “good 
fight.” 
The thought of Christian warfare as 
a continual battle against adverse in- 
fluences is everywhere prominent in 
the Scriptures. Our Lord Jesus is 
styled the “Captain of our Salvation.” 
And the Apostle speaks of his follow- 
ers as “good soldiers of Jesus Christ” 


Fis ss organ of the human mind 


who “fight the good fight,” and thus 
come off “conquerors and more than 
conquerors, through Him that loved us 


and bought us with His precious 
blood.” 


Good and Bad Combinations. 


It is our mental combination that 
counts. The various members of our 
mental organism unite, combine their 
influence, federate, as it were, and thus 
form personality. Our mental mem- 
bers make one or another of their mem- 
bers chairman or controller of their in- 
‘terests and eternal destiny. Or, per- 
haps, it is an association of members 
which control, with one in the ascen- 
dency. It is thus that man is a free 
moral agent and an image of his Crea- 
tor. It is for this reason that knowl- 
edge and wisdom from on High are so 
very essential to a proper character de- 
velopment. 

The whole world may be divided 
along these lines into two classes, the 
one guided and controlled by earthly 
affairs and interests, and the other by 
heavenly hopes and interests. The for- 
mer are what the Scriptures term the 
“natural man,” and include many of 
earth’s noblemen, as well as the earth- 
ly, sensual, devilish. Those controlled 
by the heavenly hopes, called the 
“spirit-begotten,” “new creatures,” are 
but a small number, and include some 
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gathered from every plane of natural 
life, noble and ignoble by nature, but 
all now impulsed by the Holy Spirit, 
by which they have been begotten 
again to heavenly hopes, ambitions and 
aims. A consideration of these two 
classes may help us to locate ourselves 
and to determine to what extent, if at 
all, we desire a change. Let us con- 
sider first: 


“The Natural Man.” 


The mistake is too commonly made 
of supposing that a “natural man” sig- 
nifies a mean or bad man. Adam was 
a “natural man,” in the image of his 
creator, and pronounced by the 
Almighty “very good.” His children 
to-day are all natural men, but fallen 
in varying directions and degrees, some 
of them more and some of them less 
noble, estimable, lovable. Each of 
these has his own peculiar combina- 
tion of faculties and has reached his 
own conclusions, or will, respecting his 
course in life. The person without a 
will is like a ship without a rudder, 
a derelict carried by winds and cur- 
rents, but lacking individuality. No 
one should be content to remain in such 
a condition. The will should be for- 
mulated and put into control. Life 
should be realized to be the valuable 
asset, and should be used accordingly, 
with the best wisdom or judgment 
which the individual can command. 

Looking amongst people of this class 
we behold some noble, benevolent, rev- 
erential, the world’s .wise, the great 
and good—though we must not for a 
moment suppose that they have no 
faults, no blemishes, no weaknesses, 
which they should also be seeking to 
conquer. Such noble men and women 
are often mistakenly called Christians 
and thought to be regenerate by those 
who do not clearly comprehend the dif- 
ference between the “Natural Man” 
and the “New Creature” in Christ 
Jesus. These are “Natural” because 
their thoughts, ambitions and efforts, 
though noble, are earthly, not heavenly 
—not spiritual. The fact that they at- 
tend church service and appreciate 
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music, sermons and prayer, proves 
nothing; because all natural men 
should esteem these things and ap- 
preciate them, as the first perfect man 
unquestionably did, and as restored 
humanity undoubtedly will in the fu- 
ture. 

The other extreme of the “natural 
man” is sensual, vicious, devilish. He 
possesses some good traits and abili- 
ties, but as a whole is wrong, because 
he has put the wrong combination of 
faculties into the place of control in 
his life. A change of control, a new 
will, conformed to justice, would make 
a new man of him—not the same as 
the man of nobler natural constitution, 
but nevertheless a nobler man than 
he is at present. But such a change 


or conversion of the will from a course 
of evil would not, of necessity, signify 
that the individual had ceased to be a 
“natural man” and had become a “new 
creature,” spirit-begotten. 


Spirit-Begotten New Creatures. 


A “new creature,” from the Spirit- 
ual standpoint, is one to whom old 
things, both good and bad, have 
passed away, and all things have be- 
come new. Such an one may have 
been a noble, natural man, as above 
described, or a less noble, or a most 
degraded natural man. The change 
may take place regardless of the 
moral station of the individual. Rea- 
sonings and philosophies may and do 
effect the “natural man”—sometimes 
favorably and sometimes unfavorably 
—but these do not produce the change 
from natural to spiritual, from earthly 
to heavenly nature. This change comes 
from only one source, and only to per- 
sons in one condition of mind or 
heart. It comes from on High. It is 
superhuman, and in its effect it is 
revolutionary. It comes to those who, 
because of natural humility of mind, 
realize themselves to be sinners, and, 
with natural conscientiousness and 
veneration, desire to approach their 
Creator and to obtain His favor and 
forgiveness of sins, and who thus are 
led to accept Christ as their personal 
Savior and Deliverer from sin. 
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Or it may come to others naturally 
less tender of heart, through sorrows 
and sufferings and heart-breaking ex- 
periences, leading them to look for 
the Friend above all others and to ac- 
cept His proffered forgiveness and 
guidance. These experiences, accom- 
panied by a turning from sin, with a 
desire to live soberly and righteously, 
bring such characters to the place 
which the Scriptures designate justi- 
fication by Faith. Still, however, they 
are not “new creatures.” The word 
justification implies making right, and 
does not imply making over, or a 
change of nature. It is the human 
nature that is justified or reckoned 
right in God’s sight, because of faith 
in the precious blood of Jesus, the 
Redeemer. Another step must be 


taken before the change of nature can 
take place—the step of consecration, 
of devoting life, time, aims, ambitions, 
all, to the Lord and to His service. 

It is to such only that the blessing 


of the Holy Spirit from Above is 
granted. Its effect in their hearts is 
the opening of the eyes of their un- 
derstanding to new hopes and pros- 
pects and interests—not earthly, but 
heavenly. These become deeply in- 
terested in “the things which God 
hath in reservation for them that love 
Him’—the things which the natural 
eye hath not seen and the natural ear 
hath not heard, neither have entered 
into the natural heart.—1 Cor. 2:9. 
Many natural ears have heard some- 
thing about spiritual things, but they 
never really understood or appreciated 
these things. They have seen that 
there is this spiritual something, but 
the details of it they cannot discern 
any more than the natural sight can 
discern the conditions prevailing on 
the moon, though the moon be seen 
often. The “New Creatures” begin 
a newness of life—living in the future 
and for the future. They count all 
earthly things but as loss and dross, 
that they may win and share with 
Christ in the spiritual realm. Neces- 
sity, indeed, still compels them to pro- 
vide things earthly, decent and honest 
for their families and themselves, but 
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aside from these proprieties, they are 
dead to the world’s ambitions, hopes 
and aims, because they have seen with 
their new eyes and their spiritual un- 
derstanding through the telescope of 
God’s Word, the Bible, wonderful 
things, grand beyond description and 
beyond the comprehension of the 
earthly mind. They are rich with the 
heavenly riches and daily becoming 
wiser with heavenly wishes and more 
thoroughly copies of their Redeemer 
if they follow on to know the Lord. 


Different Fights—Different Fighters. 


It will be readily discerned that 
there must be a great difference in all 
the affairs of these two classes—the 
“natural man” (better and worse) and 
the “New Creature” in Christ Jesus 
(more or less developed.) But what 
we wish now to impress is the weighty 
influence of the mental attitude, in re- 
spect to these. “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” He may think 
one thing and strive to do another 
thing, but he will find it a difficult con- 
tract, and ultimately it will prove a 
failure. This Scripture should never 
be misinterpreted, as it is by some, to 
mean that if one thinks a thing right, 
that makes it right. No; it signifies 
that the mental determination or will 
represents the real man, from the Di- 
vine standpoint, whatever his weak- 
nesses or blemishes or good traits; 
and whether he be an “old creature” 
or a “New Creature,” this principle 
prevails. He cannot live above or be- 
yond his -will, his intention, his men- 
tal desires. How all-important, then, 
it is that both the “natural man” and 
the New Creature in Christ should 
have the will properly poised, bal- 
anced and fixed upon a righteous 
basis. 

Although the Scriptures are ad- 
dressed almost exclusively to the New 
Creatures, they nevertheless inciden- 
tally mark out lines of wisdom appro- 
priate to the “natural man.” His 
standards of justice should be nothing 
less than the Golden Rule—to do unto 
others as he wishes them to do unto 
him, under similar conditions. He 
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must be merciful, as he would wish 
them to be merciful; gentle and kind, 
as he would wish them to be gentle 
and kind. His business, his pleas- 
ures, his home relationship, should all 
be gauged by high standards of jus- 
tice. If heretofore he has been allow- 
ing the baser and lower qualities of 
his mind to dominate him, he should 
see that this is a wrong course, and 
change it forthwith. Instead of allow- 
ing the lower, sensual appetites to con- 
trol, he should have a mental re-elec- 
tion and vote into office and control 
the higher qualities of his mind, rep- 
resented by the organs of conscien- 
tiousness, benevolence and the es- 
thetic tastes, and should give these 
rule or authority over his meaner, 
baser nature, as it was originally in 
the perfect man, and as is indicated 
by the higher position of the nobler 
organs of the mind in the brain struc- 
ture. The thing necessary is to reach 
the decision that the higher organs 


shall control, and the lower ones be 
subservient. 


The Fight of the New Creature 


The conversion or turning of even 
a decent “natural man” from a life 
controlled by selfishness to one con- 
trolled by justice and mercy is apt to 
be a strenuous fight. The lower fac- 
ulties of the mind will continually seek 
to assert themselves and to regain 
their old control of the life which will 
thereafter be one of discussion be- 
tween the higher ideals and the lower 
ones. The fight in the case of the 
more meanly born natural man is a 
more severe one, and generally results 
in his dissatisfaction because the 
lower qualities of his being are so 
strong that his will for righteousness, 
mercy and generosity is usually over- 
ridden, his conscience bruised and dis- 
satisfied. He cries in his heart, “O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from the power and domi- 
nation of my body, which is dead in 
trespasses and sin, in evil propensi- 
ties?” There is no relief for either 
of these extremes, nor for the inter- 
mediates of these natural men who de- 
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sire to thoroughly abandon sin and 
live righteously, soberly and godly. 
The warfare is a continual one, and it 
is little by little that he gains, even 
temporarily, a victory. 

The Apostle represents himself in 
the condition of this natural man, de- 
siring righteousness and unable to at- 
tain it because of his own weaknesses 
and his evil environment, and then he 
gives us the key, “O wretched man 
that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
this dead body?” He replies, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. So then with the mind I my- 
self serve the Law of God, but with 
the flesh the law of sin.” (Rom. 
7:25.) The deliverance comes through 
a full surrender to Christ in harmony 
with the same Apostle’s appeal, “I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto Goc, which is your 
reasonable service.”—Rom. 12:1. 

It will be noticed that the Apos- 
tle does not address sinners, but 
“brethren.” They are counted breth- 
ren from the time they turn from sin 
and accept by faith Divine forgiveness 
through the merit of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. None but justified believers are 
thus privileged to present themselves 
or to be sacrifices upon the Lord’s al- 
tar. All by nature are sinners, and 
not until the sins are reckonedly 
purged away through faith in the re- 
deeming blood can the offering be ac- 
cepted. 

With the acceptance of the offering 
of the believer comes his begetting 
of the Holy Spirit, as a spiritual son 
of God and joint-heir with Jesus—to 
heirship in the Millennial Kingdom. 
These spirit-begotten ones have 
thenceforth a totally different stand- 
ing before God. They are viewed as 
without sin, because the weaknesses 
of the flesh belong to the old nature, 
which was sacrificed. The New Crea- 
ture, begotten of the Holy Spirit, is 
holy, pure, heavenly, in its desires 
and aspirations. It feeds upon the 
“bread from heaven,” and is blessed 
with the peace of God which passeth 
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all human understanding. It is em- 
bryotic, however, and develops, grows 
in grace and knowledge. 


“Renewed Day by Day.” 


Speaking of the conflict, the fight, 
of these New Creatures, the Apostle 
indicates that it is chiefly with their 
own flesh. The new will is begotten 
in the old frame, or body, and needs 
a reorganization of the government of 
the man, by which his rule of life is 
not only taken away from the baser 
faculties to the higher ones, as when 
he was justified through faith and 
turned from sin, but it mears much 
more. It means the placing of the 
control outside of himself entirely— 
the acceptance of Christ as his Head 
as well as his Redeemer. 

Henceforth for him to live is Christ 
—as a member of the Body of Christ. 
This class everywhere throughout the 
world may be Scripturally considered 
as The Christ in the flesh, because 
His Spirit dwells in them—His mind 
controls them. In this sense of the 
word, be it observed, the “flesh” of 
“hrist is still in the world, and the 
Spirit or mind of Christ is still ruling 
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it. In this larger thought “the suffer- 
ings of The Christ” are still in pro- 
gress, for, as the Apostle suggests, 
“All these are daily dying’”—taking 
up their cross and following after 
their Lord and Head. By and by the 
sufferings of this present time will be 
ended—the last “member of the Body 
of Christ” will have died, will have 
passed beyond the veil, will have been 
“changed in a moment, in a twinkling 
of an eye,” in the First Resurrection. 
Shortly thereafter the Kingdom of 
glory will be inaugurated and “the 
reign of Sin and death” will be 
brought to an end; and the binding of 
Satan will take place, and the blessing 
of all the families of the earth will be- 
gin. 

The battle of the New Creature is 
one of the principal topics of the New 
Testaments. It tells that his battle is 
to be unto victory, if he is faithful— 
if he will continue loyal to his cove- 
nant of sacrifice; because the Lord 
stands pledged to give him needed 
grace and strength and to bring him 
off “more than conqueror.” It tells 
who are his foes, namely, the flesh 
and the devil. 
































The Hearts Pathway 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


“Let not weeds choke the unused path, to thy friend’s heart, O friend!” 
Make smooth the half-forsaken track, the ragged borders tend. 

Pull up the stabbing briars that lurk beside the narrow way 

Leave not one root of bitterness to mar another day. 


Plant close the leal forget-me-not, and heartsease dark with dew. 
Let fragrant balm and rosemary their solace yield to you. 

And woo the friendly wind to breathe of happy childish things, 

Of clinging hands and tender hearts, and sweet rememberings. 


So shall the dear familiar way grow fairer and more fair 

The brooding sky bend soft above, the wild birds carol there. 

And those eager, questing feet of thine shall tread until the end 
That Happy Pathway of the Heart, that leads from Friend to Friend. 
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